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WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES. Reading Charts 
; — AND — 
THE NATIONAL STANDARD. CHART-PRIMER. 
Used in more than One-Half of ‘ BUTLER’S SERIES. 
All the Schools in the State of Massachusetts. 
Used in more than Nine-Tenths of CHARTS. 
All the Schools in the State of Rhode Island. 36 Numbers, 26 <x 40 inches. Bound in Cloth. 
Used in the Schools of publishea’ arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet 
Eleven Cities in the State of New York. In the reparation of these Charts, the authors have had in view the most ap- 
The Schools of the State of Delaware. shildran to read readily and correotiy. Fo scoomplish this, they have selected 
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: In addition to the regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color, Script, and a 

The Schools of every State in the Union. Clock face Chart, have been added to the Series, making it as daeneieee on ee 
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Por additional assistance in the school-room, the Charts have been reproduced 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES are the only Series authorized for | »0°%form as a 
CHART - PRIMER. 


use in ALL of the FIVE LEADING CITIES of the Union. A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains in addition 
Adopted for Use in the City of PHILADELPHIA. “Gale ail lige dita to be iy 
Adopted for Use in the City of BROOKLYN. 
Adopted for Use in the City of CHICAGO. Price of the Chart-Primer, .  .  . 28 


Adopted for Use in the City of BOSTON. From these prices a liberal discount will be made when the Charts are ordered in 
quantities. Specimen pages will be sent free on application. 
(OWPERTHWAIT & CO, Philadelphia. BUTLER 00, 
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Olney’s Arithmetics and Algebras. erature, New L£dition. nished.”—ANDREW P. Paasoot, D.D., LI.D., Prof., | teachers of ancient history as an almost indispensable 
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PAYNE ADOPTED BY OHIO READING CIRCLE. 


Thomas W. Bicknell, President New England Publishing Co. : é 

Dear Sir: The Directors of the Ohio Reading Circle have adopted Payne’s Science and Art of 
Teaching, published by your Company, for the use of the Reading Circles for 1885—6. . 

July 20, 1886. Very truly, E. S. JONES, Secretary Ohio Reading Circle. 


UCCHSSFUL FROM THE START 


Although less than sixty days have elapsed since the publication of 


Harper’s New Graded Copy Books, 


They have been adopted in a number of the leading cities and towns. 


A FEW OPINIONS ON THIS SERIES. 


‘: They are the books of the period on this important branch.” —M. ©.) “ We heartily commend them.”— D. H. DoLE, L. F. MOULTON, 84R4H | ruinous and preposterous. I am happy therefore to note the improve- 
curr, Delaware City, Delaware. A. CHAMBERLIN, A. B, Curtis, F. E. Hunt, M, E. Kruuey, E. M. | ment in this respect, that these books evidence. Iam also impressed with 
Pe I consider them of such superior merit that I intend to introduce them | WOROESTER, F. I. COLLISTER, Teachers of Purtiand, Me. the grading of the work, and know that public school teachers can find ia 

to my schools, and would cheerfully recommend them to all teachers.”| “I am of the opinion that of all the books used by children in acquiring | this system a valuable aid in this important study.”—W. J. Goupsmirs, 
Pea TiT0oMB, Teacher of Penmanship, Hartford (Conn.) Public | an education, copy books should be very practical. The idea of forcing | Teacher of Penmanship, Atlanta, Ga. 

pupils to practice forms of letters that have to be discarded in business, is 


For full particulars, samples, ciroulars, etc., address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Sq., N. Y: 
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RICHARDS & CO., 
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Chemical and Physical Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICALS. 
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carefully selected, the most complete and largest stock ofthe finest ——— 
ents inthe world. Personal inspection, to verify t state- 
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the greatest care, promptness, and precision. 
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Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 
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GLOBES, 
TELLUREANS, 


and ERASERS, 
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BLOCKS, 
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PATENTED 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 


TRIED 


TESTED 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 


PROVED. 


t@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


19 Gond &., New Work, 
27 franklin St., 


AH. ANDREWS & CO, 253 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


MAPS, CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLES*S CRAYONS 


GEOMETRICAL 


Improved School Apparatus 
Send for descriptive circulars 
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ete.. to D, WORTHLIN & CO. Hariford. Conn, 


BINDERS 
Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 


16 Hawiey Bérest, Boston, Mass. | 


Estey Organ Co., 
GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos. 
4M Wasniweron Bostor. Mase 


HORTHAND 


STENOGRAPH 


The Shorthand ego. | Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is Jearned in much 
less time than other systems. Price 

Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Cirvalar, 
U.S.STENOGRAPH CO., 8ST.LO MO. 


W. M. & Co., Agects for New land, 
96 Bromfield Boston 


SILK BANNERS 


J. & LAMB, New Yours, 


59 Carmine Street. 


for circular and price- 
for DECORATION of DAY and suN 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 ss 


MILKMAID SRAND, 


kitchen purposes, Better for babies than 


uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere, 


MILK, 


Economical and convenient for all 


PUB. O0., 10 Hawle you seen our Series of Portraits ? 


For the Toilet. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor is indispensable to a 
complete toilet. It is an agreeably per- 
fumed dressing, and renders the hair soft 
and ‘lustrous. It stimulates weak and 
thin hair to renewed growth, and restores 
faded or gray hair to its original color 


and beauty. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it. has always given 
me satisfaction. Itis an excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning gray, 
insures its vigorous growth, and keeps the 
scalp white and clean.” 

MARY A. JACKSON, 
Salem, Mass. 


*T had been y for nearly ten years 
before commencing the use of 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 


Since using it my hair has been restored 
to its original color, and vgry much in- 
creased in 

ETHEL TROTTER, Norfolk, Va. 


“Several years ago I was afflicted with 
a humor in my scalp, which caused my 
hair to fall out, so that I became nearly 
bald. The use of Ayer’s Hair Vigor cured 
me of the humor, checked the falling out 
of hair, and restored it to its original 
healthy condition.” 

J. B. YOUNG, Carrollton, Ma, * 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only — can be obtained through 
the School Bureau department of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—an» in- 
stitution furnishing instraction to *‘ amy person 
im any study,’ through direct correspondence with 
eminent specialists. Send 10 cents for sample copy of 
our first class Lite and Educational Journal. 

N B.— Schools and families supplied with teachers 
veer. Address THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle Chicago. (AGTs, WANTED.) 


yo FOR SCHOOLS. 


A04, 1073, 71. 
SCHOOLS 


Sold by all 
on application. 


dealers in 
Station- 


HARRIS, ROCERS & CO., 


Room 4, 36 Bromficld St,, Boston, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


8. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 


We carry a full line of their celebrated publications, 
including Jones’ First Lersorsin Latin ; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
Firet Lessons in Greek ; Roise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, ete , etc. We invite your corres: 
pondence regarding these books, and assure you of 
prompt attention. TEACHERS contemplating a change 
in text-books, should not fail to examine these. 

We also carry a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 

OUB SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 

Send for our catalogue ; or better, call and see us. 

HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
Room 4. 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly): 5vo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 

CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher.................. $3.00 
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THE TOMB QF NAPOLEON. 


BY G. T. JOHNSON, 
Tread softly here! Draw reverently near! 
Within this massive urn reposes one 
Whose frown made monarchs tremble! 
Mighty mind! 

In life the whole world feared him; even death 
Could scarce their fears assuage. ‘ 

He might arise, 
And don the Royal Purple and go forth 
To lead his fearless forces once again 
Against the world combined. 

Not even death 
Could rob him of his terror! English hands, 
With dread precaution, prisoned down his clay 
With close cemented masonry of stone, 
Lest surreptitiously his countrymen 
Should bear his crumbling ashes back to France. 
But here he lies! The Great Napoleon! 
To welcome his return, France, overjoyed, 
Rushed forth from palace and from peasant’s cot, 
And shouting as they wept, bedewed the ground, 
O’er which his precious ashes passed, with tears. 


Near the dear hearts whose every throb was his, 
Within his much loved Paris, near the throne 
Whereon he sat, the ‘‘ self-made Emperor,”’ 
After long years of patient waiting, here 

Once more he finds a home. A home! an urn! 
An urn of Russian walnut, richly carved, 
Resting upon an English marble slab, 

Thus Russia honors him whom once she feared! 
Thus England honors him whom yet she fears! 


With Russia’s wooden walls encircled close, 
Resting on marble brought from England’s shores, 
Perhaps the Russian wood and English stone 
Can keep the breathless ashes safe confined. 
But who shall say but his proud spirit yet 
Shall form corporeal assume, and seize 
One of those tattered and decaying flags 
That stand like guardian angels round his urn, 
And, madly rushing to the army’s front, 
Lead on to vict’ry as in days of old ? 

Kansas City, 1885. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— At all events it is clear that the manual training 
school does not solve the entire industrial problem, 
although it isa valuable step in the right direction. It 
provides a desirable training for one in twenty-seven of 
these who are to earn their living—W. 7. Harris. 


— Our mountains and beautiful lakes afford abundant 
food for the best thinkers. Summer time should be pro- 
ductive of the best literary results. If teachers would 
more accustom themselves during vacation to write their 
thoughts and describe what they see, the literary world 
would be richer, and many poor salaries would be wonder- 
fully supplemented.—N. Y. School Journal. 


— Education that extends no farther than to conceit 
because of some petty superiority, is hardly worth an in- 
telligent person’s time to acquire. Education should de- 
velop the whole mind, and extend to the whole depart- 
ment of knowledge; and not only make the individual 
man better and nobler, but, through this nobility, influence 
that which surrounds him,—especially his fellow-beings.— 
Penn. School Journal. 


— The masterwas extremely exacting, and required per 
fect verbal accuracy in these lessons. Thy will be done 
on earth” would never have been accepted for “Thy will 
be done in earth.” Get it as it stands in the text was the 
‘nexorable requirement. This compelled us to read with 


This careful reading, again, is the mother of good spelling. 
—A. J. Hutton, in Wisconsin Journal of Education. 


— One of the most hopeful signs of the educational out- 
look of Alabama is the number of good academies success- 
fully operated. We have more academies, more live men 
to man them, and more pupils in them, than at any time 
in the history of our state. Especially is this the case in 
North Alabama. Good schools are maintained ten months 
in many communities, where, in former years, a three 
months’ school had a miasmatic existence. — Southern 


Journal of Education. 


Patt Mavi Gazerre.—If half of the allegations of 
the Gazette,—all of which it declares itself able to prove,— 
be true, there seems no other way of reaching the aristo- 
eratic criminals. The police are represented as worse 
than indifferent, intervening only to prevent interference 
with the abominable trade. The Guzette articles may 
hasten a political crisis. It is to be devoutly hoped they 
may bring about a great moral revolution. — Canada 
School Journal. 


— It became unfashionable to serve wine and to offer 
wine in fashionable society while Mrs. Hayes was in the 
White House. What Mrs. Hayes did in the White House 
every woman can do in her home if she will. If the girls 
who read these words will each of them, all together, use 
their influence on the side of temperance they can make 
temperance fashionable where they are. Will you do it? 
—Miss Elizabeth Cleveland. 


— There is a Book of Proverbs in the Bible, so there 
is a book of proverbs in all languages: truths that were 
not lived up to when uttered, that are not yet, and still 
they are universally acknowledged to be desirable attain- 
ments. The schoolroom should have a secular bible, if one 
might speak in reverence, a book of proverbs culled from 
all languages. School reading should lead up speedily to 
courses of reading in which a taste is given for the high 
quality in reading. We should be careful to give the best 
classes of reading the best time of day.—N. LH. Assembly 
Daily. 

— Education is not natural. The business of education 
is to take man out of his state of nature, and the business 
of the teacher, who is the school educator, is to stand for- 
ever in the way of mechanism. American schools, as a 
whole, are sometimes blamed for a mechanical way of 
teaching. I am inclined to think that at the root of this 
lies the nature of our political institutions. We are so 
careful to look out for and to guard the rights of indi- 
viduals that, even in our schools, we hesitate unconsciously 
to put ourselves in the way of the nature of the child, and 
so the natural tendency to mechanism has had almost un- 
interrupted play.— Anna C. Brackett, in American Jour- 
nal of Education. 


— How short-sighted is the policy adopted by many 
school boards of obtaining the cheapest and most inexperi- 
enced teachers for the primary grades. It may in one 
sense of the word be economy, but it is a poor kind, for it 
entails upon it bad results and involves the child in a sort 
of educational ruin. In many cases callow high-school 
graduates are selected for this important work ; their only 
qualification is that they are inexpensive. These young 
people, with no knowledge of human nature and no sym- 
pathy with child nature, are given bright, eager young 
minds to unfold. The process is a delicate one, and it 
should require care, study, and anxiety on the teacher's 
part, yet it often is looked upon by these teachers as a 
perfunctory duty and disagreeable to the utmost. There 
is harm done, and unless great care is taken the pupil 
will experience the unfortunate results during all of his 
after training. If there is to be economy, let it come in 
higher grades, but have the best, the most experienced, 
even if the highest priced teachers, for our primary pupils. 


Sreat care, and we soon formed the habit of so reading. 


—Central School Journal. 


DRAWING, THE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
NEEDED, IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D. 


* Production,” says one of our foremost political 
economists, “‘was never before so great in this nation in 
relation to population as it has been in this last year 
(1884) of depression and want. The East is glutted with 
goods and wares ; the West with corn and meat; the 
Middle States are burdened with coal and iron ; the South, 
with cotton and grain; and each section has what all the 
world needs.” 


On reading this paragraph I was struck with its bear- 
ing on the question of industrial education. If we are 
over-producing in so many directions, what need is there 
for industrial education? We are too industrial already, 
it would seem. We are producing too much goods and 
wares in the line of wood manufacture, metal work, tex- 
tile fabries, and also too much raw material from our 
mines and farms. It is clear that thingsare out of bal- 
ance somewhere. There is too much labor devoted to 
that special kind of production which goes to the market 
of the world. The country does not need so much perish- 
able material in the form of food and clothing. If it 
could divert a portion of its labor to the creation of per- 
manent public improvements? This seemed a hopeful 
suggestion. Railroads, canals, river improvements, water 
supplies for cities, all sorts of public improvements and 
permanent investments could now go on until the balance 
is created. 

Or, foreign markets could be sought and found for our 
surplus productions? This suggestion points toward 
commerce and its increase as the solution of the diffi- 
culty. Put more brains into the management of the for- 
eign trade; build and man our own marine; send out 
commercial agents to the ends of the earth ; let them be 
of our highest directive power and ablest to make com- 
binations. 

Looking at the commercial solution as the best one, the 
question arises, What is the general industrial training 
that will help our foreign commerce? The answer can 
be only that answer which the World’s Expositions have 
enforced during the past thirty years. Improve the finish 
of your goods; educate your labor in the correct prin- 
ciples of taste and the method of ornamenting goods and 
wares. Brain labor added to hand labor,—zesthetic or- 
nament added to useful goods and wares,—will secure a 
demand in the market of the world altogether out of pro- 
portion to the amount of time devoted to such brain labor. 
The price paid for ornament is disproportionately high. 

The true industrial training is, therefore, in the direc- 
tion of wsthetic ornament. The instrumentality of this 
species of education is the teaching of the art of drawing 
in the common schools and in special schools established 
for the purpose. 

Drawing, for this purpose, should relate to the pro- 
duction of wxsthetic forms chiefly, and only in a very sub- 
ordinate degree to mere mechanical construction or mere 
artistic representation. To be able to draw a portrait or 
make a sketch of a natural object, is no accomplishment 
that has a direct industrial bearing. Many persons can 
make a direct picture of an object who have no correct 
taste and could not design a beautiful ornament. Train- 
ing in the copying of tasteful designs will familiarize the 
pupil with such forms and fill his imagination with them. 
He will learn to criticise the ornamental finish of indus- 
trial products. 

Many people suppose that taste is merely a matter of 
arbitrary fashion ; that what is in good taste to-day will 
become obsolete to-morrow. It would be impossible to give 
an art training of any general value, were this view correct. 
But, fortunately, art is something higher than fashion. 
The world “will admire graceful forms just as long as it 


loves human freedom, because gracefulness is the expres- 
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sion of freedom in matter. It is true that there are na- 
tions and peoples in abundance in the world who have 
not yet risen to the direct appreciation of freedom; but 
inasmuch as it is a goal of perfection for all men, even 
the lowest type of man feels strangely affected by works 
of art that express the presence of freedom by graceful 
outlines. Civilization will never outgrow Greek art be- 
cause its forms are pure expressions of freedom in bodily 
shape and action. The Etruscan vase will always please 
because its subtle outlines express a transcendence over 
mere mechanical forces by the adoption of curves founded 
on the compound ellipse which resemble forms of living 
growth. 

The great industrial-art movement, of which the South 
Kensington Museum is the central exponent, meets this 
very need for general training for industries. The 
foundation of its course of study is the history of orna- 
ment ; the method of instruction is based on an analysis 
of the forms of beauty into their elements, and the syn- 
thesis of those elements, so as to construct again those 
forms of beauty. The principles of conventionalizing, 
thoroughly taught, lay a foundation in the pupil’s mind 
for original designing. But if original designs are re- 
quired of the pupils before they have been thoroughly 
grounded in the historical forms, the taste has not been 
fixed, and the original designs lack the expression of free- 
dom so essential to beauty. 

In the American school of this great industrial-art 
movement, founded on the English school, much progress 
has been made in discovering the pedagogical steps neces- 
sary in the analysis and synthesis of ornamental forms. 
Good text-books have been created, and for these we owe 
a great debt to Louis Prang and John 8. Clark. But in 
the practical work in the schools there is the perpetual 
tendency to lose sight of the essential matter,—which is 
the cultivation of taste, — and drift into drawing for the 
sake of mechanical construction. As soon as the false 
tendency develops itself, there is a neglect of the prac- 
tice in historical ornament and too much stress laid on 
the invention of original designs, before the taste has be- 
come fixed; the result of this is ingenious combinations 
of lines and elementary forms, but no art, no beautiful or 
tasteful forms. As soon as the novelty wears off, and 
we become familiar with these ingenious original designs, 
we get weary of them. Whereas a form of real beauty 
always refreshes us, whatever be our mood, and increased 
familiarity adds to our enjoyment of it forever. 

This first bad tendency, which neglects to lay a foundation 
in copying historical ornament until its forms are firmly 
rooted in the imagination, wastes its time in the cultiva- 
tion of ingenuity by the practice of inventing original de- 
signs. Unfortunately it is not the only enemy of true in- 
dustrial art ; there are far worse tendencies that follow in 
the same path. 

The fact that in some of the arts the workman is 
guided by a “ working drawing,” and has to be able to 
“read” this drawing, tends to turn the attention of draw- 
ing-teachers toward mechanical and machine drawing and 
away from the decorative phase of it. Moreover, in the 
analysis of forms of ornament, with a view to find the 
elements which must be taught to beginners, it often hap- 
pens that the drawing of geometrical figures, which is the 
necessary first stage, is so expanded that the pupil is kept 
at work on such copying for years before he is brought 
face to face with the forms of historical ornament, the 
study of which is the only thing of great value. It is 
clear that the work on the geometrical exercises must be 
interrupted continually by applying them, step by step, to 
the production of forms of beauty, and this latter work 


must not be postponed. 
(To be continued.) 


COMMON SENSE IN SPELLING. 


A few weeks since, in a town not a hundred miles from 
Boston, I saw a bright little girl about nine years oli 
earnestly poring over her spelling-book. Presently, “to 
make sure it was all right,” I was asked to hear the 
lesson. She pointed out the two columns of three-syllabled 
words, “ deductive,” “desultory,” “ occasion,” etc., of the 
meaning of which I found her entirely ignorant. “Teacher 
doesn’t ask us that,” she said, impatiently; “she don’t 
care if we don’t know.” The lesson consisted 6f at least 
twenty-five words. Shortly after, I chanced upon her 


autograph album, wherein this little girl's classmates had 
declared their friendship or love for “‘ Mable,” as the name 
was frequently spelled. I found that many were her 
« frends” ; some her “sinceer frends.” One said “doant 
forgit,” ete. Capitals and punctuation had received even 
less attention than spelling. I was reminded of a recent 
letter from a teacher in one of the southern states, con- 
taining a note she received from a mother, requesting that 
her “dorter,’”—then in the primary room,—be put into 
the “blue-backed spelling-book.” “Me and my nabors 
all beleve in the spelling-book, and want our childern to 
lern to spell.” I recalled, too, the boy who, puzzling over 
the mis-spelled words of a written exercise, said tearfully, 
Teacher, just stand me up in a line with the other boys 
and ask me words from the spelling-book, and I'll spell 
‘em all down, but I can’t spell writin’ words.” 

A little later I took up the report of a young superin- 
tendent recently appointed over schools with which I am 
somewhat familiar, and read therein a proclamation of 
intention to introduce spelling-books in the elementary 
grades, where careful, pains-taking teachers had for years 
used largely the more modern method of requiring thor- 
ough familiarity with words occurring in daily lessons. 
As the spelling-book was already in use in these schools 
to supplement this more practical work, the order could 
only mean its exclusive use. I longed to advise this 
young and frisky superintendent and the teacher of the 
little girl to go hand-in-hand, clasping each~affectionately 
a * blue-backed spelling-book,” and present themselves as 
candidates for positions in the southern school just men- 
tioned. They would doubtless receive a cordial welcome. 


Another New England superintendent objects to the 
abolition of printing in primary grades, “be it is useful 
in marking bundles and library books!” It would seem 
that some school officials are fully satisfied in their igno- 
rance of better ways. While they are content not to learn, 
hundreds of children in our country towns are being 
taught a mixture of essentials and non-essentials that are 
ignorantly intermingled in the minds of these officials. 

E. C. K. 


THE MISSING LINK IN OUR LANGUAGE. 


BY E. F. ANDREWS, WESLEYAN COLLEGE, GEORGIA. 


Teachers and writers are pretty well agreed as to the 
inconvenience arising from the lack of an English pro- 
noun in the third person singular, which, like the French 
se or the German sich, will express personality without 
reference to gender; but unfortunately, authorities are 
not so well agreed as to the best mode of supplying the 
defect. The care with which all good writers avoid the 
clumsy paraphrase “ he or she,” condemns it as at best 
but a wretched makeshift, while the bold advice of those 
grammarians who tell us to use the masculine pronoun as 
the French employ the masculine relative for antecedents 
of different grades, would hardly lead to more satisfac- 
tory results, as will appear from the following example : 

“ Every man and woman in this assembly must feel 
in u18 heart the truth of what I say.” 

The suggestion that has recently been made to meet 
the difficulty by the arbitrary introduction of a new pro- 
noun, thon, overlooks the fact that language is not made 
by the grammars, but vice versa. New words cannot be 
issued ex cathedra by a college of grammarians, but must 
rise spontaneously from among the people. We can make 
to order our scientific and technical terms, and words to 
be used by the educated alone, but the language of com- 
mon life, the pronouns, the prepositions, the particles,— 
all the little words that make the current coin of our 
daily speech, must be recognized and adopted by the peo- 
ple among whom they are to pass, or they are no better 
than the bills of a foreign bank. If we study the words 
that have been added to the language in our own day, we 
shall find that hardly a single one of them knows its own 
father ; nobody can say who was the first to use it, and 
no fiat went forth from the schools, saying “ Let this word 
be,” till after the word was. : 

The essential parts of our speech do not, as a rule, per- 
colate from the upper strata of society downward, but 
have their origin with the masses ; and any attempt to re- 
verse the process will fare like the attempt to introduce 
the metric system, which, with all its advantages, has 


never gained a foothold among the people. 


What then shall be done? Is there no way to remedy 
the defect in our language’ The question has already 
been answered by the only authority that can command 
universal obedience in such matters,—the authority of 
the people. While grammarians are beating about in the 
dark, that ancient language-maker, the people, has taken 
the shortest cut out of the difficulty by quietly adopting 
the plural form of the pronoun in the third person, 
through all its cases, as equivalent to the singular, when 
different genders are referred to, or when it is desired 
to keep gender out of sight altogether. Not only the un- 
educated, but nine-tenths of the fairly well educated, 
wovld cut the Gordian knot of the difficulty presented in 
examples like the one given above, by saying : 

“ Every man and woman in this assembly must feel in 
their heart the truth of what I say.” 

We have also an analogy for this usage, in our 
authorized employment of the second person plural for 
the singular,—a usage so thoroughly established that the 
singular pronoun thou has become almost obsolete. 

While a few of the learned might adopt an artificially 
constructed pronoun, it will never be received by the 
masses. Let the reader picture to himself, if he can, a 
body of educational missionaries trying to introduce the 
pronoun thon among the “crackers” of Georgia or the 
“ moonshiners ” of Tennesssee! But even these Ishmael- 
ites of civilization take spontaneously to the use of they, 
them, and their, in all cases where thon could be employed ; 
and while I am aware that “ crackers” and “ moonshiners”’ 
are not the class to whose authority we must appeal in de- 
termining what constitutes that ‘use which is the law of 
language,” yet, if a word is to become a common element 
of our daily speech, it must be received by all classes, 
from the lowest to the highest,—its use must be literally 
universal. 

This singular construction of the plural pronoun is al- 
ready in a fair way of establishing itself, as has been 
done once before in the case of the pronoun of the second 
person plural, and grammarians have now only to set the 
seal of their authority to the usage that custom has indi- 
cated as most acceptable to the great body of English- 
speaking people. To modify our rules of grammar in 
deference to changes of usage, is a more simple and nat- 
ural method of proceeding than to attempt the arbitrary 
introduction of a new word into the fundamental forms of 
speech. A simple change in our grammar, authorizing 
the use of they, their, and them, under certain circum- 
stances, instead of he, she, it, and their derivatives, as 
has already been done in the case of you and your for 
thou and thine, would settle the question in the simplest 
way, and supply a long-felt want in our language. 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


I dissent most emphatically from the position taken a 
few weeks since in Tuk JOURNAL in regard to reading in 
the higher grades. An author says, “The first thing to 
be done in taking up a new work is to interest the pupils 
in the author himself.” This is not a natural or a scien- 
tifie order. Suppose that I were fortunate enough to 
possess a beautiful picture,—I should rather by far that my 
friends should see the picture first, than give them the 
personnel of the artist. I should fear, by the other course, 
to make them think that they were to admire or judge 
man rather than his work. I say, put the strength and 
time of the pupils upon the study of the author’s thought. 
If they learn to like the work, they will be interested in 
learning something about the author. Nothing belittles 
modern-literature teaching more than the overloading of 
our text-books with personal gossip about authors, to the 
exclusion of sound criticism upon his works. It is not a 
sign of good literary appreciation that so many books 
about authors are read by those who know very little of 
the author’s work. Too much of modern literature is 
dilution and rehashing of the great classics of our lan- 
guage ; and teachers should feel that any encouragement 
on their part to substitute the less for the greater is a 
mistake. 

In brief, if a pupil can read the “Intimations of Im- 
mortality” with fair appreciation, it matters not in the 
least to him whether he knows anything of Wordsworth’s 
personality. Perhaps he would enjoy the poem less the 
more they knew of the real man. Our ignorance of Ho- 


mer’s or of Shakespeare’s life does not in the least inter- 
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fere with our wonder and delight when we learn to read 


him aright. H. L. B. 


THE READING CIRCLE AT SARATOGA. 


BY 8. 8. PARR. 


The friends of the Reading Circle movement believe 
that it deserves to rank next after the normal school and 
the teachers’ institute as a means to broaden and deepen 
the general and special scholarship so much needed among 
teachers. For that class of teachers who are capable of 
independent effort, the reading circle furnishes a valuable 
means of self-improvement. Those who are incapable of 
work unless under the direction of a teachers’ care, of 
course derive little benefit from means of this nature. 
Such persons need to go to school. 

The reading circle is yet very largely a happy suggestion. 
Its methods, means, and ends remain to be fixed by 
thought and experience. But while this is true, it is none 
the less desirable that the movement should extend to all 
the states of the Union, and that the thought and effort of 
our best school-workers should be directed toward the solu- 
tion of its problems. 

Those at Saratoga interested in the circle were desirous 
of getting it before the whole. country as quickly as pos- 
sible for the purpose of making it known and of reaping 
the benefits of intelligent suggestion and criticism. To 
this end a call was issued for a meeting of those interested, 
at the music room, Congress Hall, Tuesday afternoon, July 
14. This call was signed by W. H. Payne, Le Roy D. 
Brown, S. N. Fellows, John Hancock, and 8S. S. Parr, as 
a committee, and represented some twenty odd persons 
who were present at the initial meeting which determined 
upon a general call. 

The meeting at the music room was well attended and 
enthusiastic; John Hancock, of Ohio, presided. The 
general plan was to have one person from each of the 
states that had begun the enterprise give an account of 
progress in a short talk. Besides these contributions of 
facts, many valuable suggestions and opinions were inci- 
dentally given. The speakers from the various states 
were as follows; Mrs. Delia Lathrop Williams, of Ohio ; 
Prof. W. H. Payne, Michigan; George P. Brown, Indi- 
ana; Prof. J. W. Stearns, Wisconsin; Supt. Smith, New 
York; Ex-Supt. H. C. Spear, Kansas; Prof. E.C. Hewett, 
Illinois; Prof. S. N. Fellows, Iowa; S. S. Parr, Minne- 
sota. Several speakers were called out, who gave facts 
and opinions of interest bearing on the question. The 
sentiments of all who spoke were strongly in favor of 
extending and perfecting the circle, as an important means 
of improving the teacher’s scholarship. The history of the 
movement in the various states was substantially the same. 
All the states provide systematic courses of reading in books 
prescribed by a committee or board. These courses cover 
two general fields of thought, professional culture and gen- 
eral scholarship. In some, the one predominates ; in some, 
the other. The prevalent opinion seemed that the ele- 
ment of general culture should receive half or more of the 
energy expended in reading and study. All provide for 
the organization of local circles, which are the unit of 
work. In some cases examinations and tests are provided 
for work that is completed. 

At the close, Hon. Warren Easton presented a resolu- 
tion of indorsement, which instructed the chairman to 
appoint a committee of five to carry forward the work of 
collecting and disseminating information, suggestions, and 
opinions. This committee is to report at a meeting to be 
called at the meeting of the National Association, 1886. 
The chair appointed as such committee, Warren Easton, 
W. H. Payne, E. S. Cox, T. W. Bicknell, and S. S. Parr. 
The committee chose, as chairman, Warren Easton, and 
as secretary, S. Parr. 

Chairman Easton will soon issue a circular of inquiry. 
This will be the initiation of what is hoped will secure and 
disseminate plentiful information and suggestion concern- 
'ng a valuable movement. Much in the way of organiza- 
tion and development yet remains to be done. This the 
present committee hope to materially contribute to. 

DePauw University Normal School, Aug. 10. 


—No longings, no night-watchings, no aspirations, 
will ever enable us to see one inch beyond the capacity of 
our glass.— Horace Mann. 


A WIDE-AWAKE CALIFORNIA TEACHER. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


** Here I am in Boston, all the way from California,”’ said-a San 
Francisco teacher, Miss Atherton, one day recently, ‘‘ and I must 
not go back to my school-work without having visited Concord ; 
for when I was reading with my girls one of Emerson's essays, 
just before school closed, I promised that I would go there this 
summer, and tell them all about it when I should return in the fall. 
Now, Kate, you must go with me. I am so surprised that you 
have never been there, when you have lived so near as Boston all 
your life, and been to Europe, too. Oh, you Eastern girls don’t 
half appreciate the historic atmosphere in which you live. Indeed, 
most of you are even ignorant of what is all around you. Now if 
you have no engagement to-morrow, suppose we set apart that day 
for the trip.” 

** All right,’”’ answered Kate, feeling rebuked that this cousin, 
who was her guest, should be obliged to invite herself in this way 
to go to Concord. ‘* Yes, we will go to-morrow,’ she added 
promptly, as some kind of an atonement for her thoughtlessness. 

Her sister Amy, a bright girl of twelve years, overhearing this 
conversation, begged so hard that she might go too, to see where 
the first battle of the Revolution was fought, which her teacher had 
told her about, that Kate finally consented to her accompanying 
them. For in what better way, she thought, could a girl be intro- 
duced to the study and enjoyment of historic scenes and people. 
If she herself had had an older sister to have done this for her 
when she was young, her California cousin would not now have 
found her so ignorant and apparently so unappreciative. 

The next morning the little party of three took the early train 
for Concord. Just before they reached the town,—about an hour’s 
ride,—they passed the beautiful Walden pond. The sight of this 
caused Miss Atherton to talk so enthusiastically of Thoreau, who 
was so associated in her mind with it, that her auditors almost for- 
get to leave the train when, a few moments later, it stopped at 
Concord. Their first desire was to reach the center of the town; so 
they went up Sudbury street. When they came to where that 
joined the main street, the fine public library on the corner, with 
its fresh green surroundings, invited them in for a visit. The good 
pieces of statuary, the fine collection of books, and above all, the 
fact of their large circulation as compared to the number of people 
in the town, made Miss Atherton wish that every town in the land 
could do as much. She felt then the presence of the great ones 
who had lived there, and who were still living through this library. 

As they came out of the building, Kate, to make sure they were 
on the right track to find Emerson’s home, asked a fine-looking 
young gentleman, who was then passing them, if they were going in 
the right direction. He, seeing that they were bright as well as ear- 
nest pilgrims in a strange land, very gallantly directed them, giv- 
ing at the same time some useful information as to some other 
places around them, for which they expressed their sincere thanks. 

They then continued their walk through the town, until they 
came to the old Wright Tavern, on a chimney of which Amy spied 
the date, 1747. There they made arrangements for their dinner, 
pleased with the idea of stopping in the same place where the Rev- 
olutionary soldiers had refreshed the inner man, and then went on 
the so-called Boston road in search of Emerson’s home. They had 
walked buta short distance when they saw on the right-hand side 
of the street a large, square, white house, with green blinds, 
in from the roadside, with shade trees in front, and a marble walk 
leading to the front doorin the middle. This Miss Atherton knew 
at once must be the very place she had so often seen in her mind’s 
eye. She looked reverently at the house, while she checked the 
desire to go inside by the thought that such an act might be an in- 
trusion. While standing there she talked eloquently of Emerson, 
much to the surprise of Kate, who, it must be confessed, had al- 
ways considered him to be wholly beyond her reach. 

Continuing their walk on the Boston road, they found, a little 
farther on, a brown house nestled in among the trees, on the left 
side of the street, which they knew must be the Orchard House, 
once the home of the Alcotts, and now of Prof. William T. Harris, 
and there, on the hill side, near the house, was the small, unpainted 
building, which they thought must be the place for the assembling 
of the Concord School of Philosophy. They noticed that the door 
was open and that some people were sitting near it. Upon inquiry 
they found that the school was even then in session, with Goethe’s 
genius and work as its subject. After a moment's consultation, 
they went into the little building, and heard what Miss Atherton 
would have chosen most to hear could she have seen the interest- 
ing program,—Dr. Harris’s exposition of Goethe’s Faust. He had 
just begun to speak, and he held their attention to the close. Their 
time being limited, they decided not to remain to the discussion 
which followed. Before they left the room, however, they noticed 
the busts which decorated it, chief among which was French’s Em- 
erson. 

When they had come out, Amy spied the little rural walk under 
the pine trees which connected this place with the adjoining one 
(now occupied by the Boston publisher, D. Lothrop), known as the 
‘‘Wayside,”’ the name which Hawthorne had given to it when he 
livedthere. Her desire to walk in it led to her asking for them all, 
which was courteously granted. Asthey walked under the very trees 
where the gifted’ Hawthorne used to walk and brood over the great 
things that he gave to the world, Miss Atherton made him the 
subject of conversation, while she picked up some of the cones to 
give to her California girls as mementos of the spot. Amy’s 
mind dwelt more upon the fact that here Miss Aleott, whose Little 
Women she had read no less than five times, used to run and play 


when she was a girl. 
But noon was approaching and they must not linger. So they 


turned their steps back to the tavern. 


—— 


After they were refreshed by rest and food, they started for their 
walk to the battle-ground. They passed through the square,— 
where stands the substantial-looking soldiers’ monument, in mem- 
ory of those who fell in the civil war,—to Monument street, when 
after a half-mile walk they came to the Old Manse. Miss Ather- 
ton noted every inch of this old-looking building, with its avenue 
bordered by tall trees leading some distance to the front door, so 
as to make her reading of Mosses from an Old Manse, which Haw- 
thorne wrote there, more interesting to her girls. How she did 
wish she could go into the room in the house where Emerson wrote 
his Nature, and where other gifted ones had poured out re- 
ligious offerings for the teaching of their flocks! Butno; the house 
was not for the public. But she dared to hope that the time would 
come when it would be open for the people, as are some European 
homes of the great ones which she had visited. The little diamond- 
shaped cut on the outside of a house which they passed, where a 
bullet had once entered, suggested that the battle-ground was near. 
They realized this when, a few moments later, they found them- 
selves walking up a lovely, shady avenue which led directly to the 
monument erected in memory of the first battle of the Revolution, 
April 19, 1775. They seated themselves near it, in sight of the 
words cut in stone, ‘* Graves of British soldiers,’’ which told where 
two of them lie ; then under the waving of the pines they talked over 
for Amy’s especial benefit, the story of the battle. After this, they 
crossed the rustic bridge over the winding river to see the monument 
which a Concord man had given in the centennial year ‘‘to mark 
the spot,” as he said, ‘* where the Americans stood, since the other 
marked where the British stood.’’ As they neared it, Amy read 
aloud on the granite pedestal which held the bronze minute man, 
the familiar words,— 


** By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world.’’ 


As the enthusiastic California teacher, that lovely summer after- 
noon, on the banks of the Concord river, saw this statue made by a 
Concord artist (Daniel French), with its lines from a Concord poet, 
in sight of a monument of a Cencord battle, as well as in sight of a 
fine modern residence known as Battle Lawn, she felt that no seene 
in her California home could so combine nature, art, and history. 
She felt that she should often live over this rare day in the years to 
come, and her girls would be the wiser for it. Her enthusiasm im- 
parted itself to Kate to such an extent that she wondered that she 
had never thought to have come there before,—she who had visited 
the ground of the battle of Waterloo. 

After a lingering look at all behind them, they retraced their 
steps to the square, whence they took another road, by the Catholic 
Church, for a half-mile walk to ‘‘Sleepy Hollow.’’ This they 
reached after passing through the old burying-ground and walking 
through a sequestered way. The Hollow seemed made on purpose 
to have the delightful Ridge path going up its side to the brow of 
the hill, where they found the grave of Thoreau. Near by was 
that of Hawthorne, all covered with myrtle, with the one word, 
‘* Hawthorne,’’—no initials, no date,—on the stone, at its head and 
at its foot. Just above, on the crown of the hill, they came 
upon the grave of Emerson, marked by a massive block of 
quartz, The grass was growing fresh and green upon it, and the 
trees were singing continual praises to the memory of the man 
whose body they so tenderly guarded. The weight of the subdued 
oy which filled these moments followed them as they wended their 
way back to the town. 

After spending a short time looking at the antiquities gathered 
together for public exhibition in the building on the corner of Mon- 
ument street, they started to find the studio of Mr. Daniel C, 
French, which a friend of Kate’s, who was also a friend of the 
artist, had urged her to visit whenever she should visit Concord ; 
indeed, she had given her liberty to use her name for an introduc- 
tion. As they passed the house where the venerable Mr. Alcott 
lived, just beyond the library, Amy’s bright eyes spied the good 
old man himself seated at the window. 

Upon arriving at Mr. French’s unique little studio, built on his 
father’s estate, Kate walked boldly up to the door and knocked, 
her mind all made up to introduce herself through her friend, 
when, lo! the door opened, and there stood before her the gallant 
young gentleman of the morning. Thus their mutual interest in 
dear old Concord became a true introduction, which caused all 
friends’ work to be secondary. The little party was cordially 
received and happily entertained in the place where genius loves to 
linger,—the home of the true artist. As Miss Atherton was an 
artist of no mean merit herself, her pleasure in meeting one in such 
circumstances was doubly dear. 

On their return they felt that they had done a good day’s work, 
having seen all they had planned to see, and having had, as Amy 
emphatically declared, ‘‘a splendid time.” They had been not 
only delighted with the historic value of the place, but also with its 
natural beauty, its winding river, its fine shade-trees that border 
the streets, and its broad outlooks of still life. All nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, seemed to feel the benign influence of the great 


ones who had hallowed it by an appreciative, daily presence. 

A week from that time Miss Atherton started for her California 
home. And who shall say that her pupils will not be the wiser for 
her Concord visit? Let other teachers go and do likewise. 


“ How beautiful is night! 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air, ’ 
No mist obscured, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain 
Breaks the serene of heaven ; 
In full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark blue depths. 
Beneath her steady ray 
The desert circle spreads 
Like the round ocean girdled with the sky. 


How beautiful is night!” 
's Thalaba. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEY ACROSS OUR COUNTRY.—(IIL.) 
BY H. A. DEAN, PROVIDENCE. 


CINCINNATL 


Our last talk was at the summit of that massive pile which com- 
memorates him who was the purest figure of our American history. 

All.—George Washington. 

Our journey thus far has been over the natural highways of travel. 
We will go westward, and by an artificial highway. It is but a little 
more than half a century since steam was applied to locomotives. 
Can some one tell me anything about steam ? 

Harry.—There is a story in our reader about some hot water. 
In the illustration a little boy is seated before a fire looking at a 
kettle of boiling water and holding a spoon before the steam that 
is rushing out of the nose. His aunt thought he was idle, and said 
to him, ‘‘ It is a shame for you to waste your time so.’’ But the 
little boy was not idle; he was thinking of the power of the steam 
in moving the spoon. The little boy’s name was James Watt. He 
was born in Greenock, Scotland. When James grew to be a man 
he made many improvements upon the steam-engine, which can do 
so many, many wonderful things. If it could speak, it might say, 

**T blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
I manage the mill and the mint; 
I hammer the ore, and turn the wheel, 
And the news that you read I print.”” 

We will go to the station of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 

where took place that terrible tragedy, within the memory of you 


all. 
All.—The assassination of President Garfield in 1881. 

Clyde.—When in Washington, during my last vacation, I saw 
the memorial tablet that tuates the memory of the event. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is one of the oldest roads in 
the country. Indeed it is the first over which passengers were 
carried. The engine used was the first built in America, and by a 
man who recently died at the age of 95, and a grand old man he 
was,—Peter Cooper, of New York. After aride of some six hundred 
miles, during which we have crossed the Alleghanies,—those treas- 
ure-houses rich in coal, iron, and marble,—we find ourselves on the 
north bank of a beautiful river which skirts the entire southern 
boundary of the state. Ohio means ** beautiful river.’ I do not 
know of any other large city of our country that affords such a 
variety of scenery and position. The city of Cincinnati is situated 
upon broad plateaus elevated above the river; these are nearly sur- 
rounded by an amphitheatre of hills. The city extends along the 
river about ten miles. Many of these hills slope to the south, and 
afford an excellent opportunity for the culture of the vine. The 
Catawba pe, which originated, probably, near a river by that 
name in North Carolina, is cultivated largely here. It is a red or 
copper-colored grape, and is highly esteemed for d t. The 
climate and soil are especially adapted to the culture of the grape. 
I have told you of those wonderful vineyards one sees climbing up 
the banks of the Rhine; wonderful because they have been under 
cultivation since the time of Charlemagne, or about a thousand 
years. 

There are a great many Germans in Cincinnati, and most ex- 
cellent citizens they make. The Miami Canal enters the city from 
the northwest. All that portion of the city north of the canal is 
called *‘ over the Rhine,’ because inhabited by Germans. Many 
large breweries are in this part of the city. 

om.—I have heard it said that the German is more fond of beer 
than of bread. 

He needs to be. One would almost pity a beer-drinking person if 
he was not fond of it, since according to a recently published state- 


“ment, he must drink twenty-three barrels of beer to get the same 
amount of nourishment as can be obtained from a fen-cent loaf of 


bread. 

James.—Will you tell us about the buildings of Cincinnati ? 

We see here stately government buildings, many imposing church 
edifices, and ornate private residences with numerous parks and 
public grounds. The leading industry in Cincinnati, you all know, 
is the slaughtering of swine and the packing of pork. This busi- 
ness yields the state an annual income of $25,000,000. Cincinnati 
is connected with Covington, Kentucky, by a suspension bridge, 
and with Newport, Kentucky, by an iron pier bridge. The sus- 
is bri was designed by John A. Roebling,—a Prussian by 

irth,—who since designed the Brooklyn bridge. The Niagara 
suspension bridge, completed some thirty years ago and which has 
proved such a perfect success, was also designed by him. 

Maurice.—Please tell us the meaning of Cincinnati. 

Long before our Christian era, when Rome was mistress of the 
world, there lived an old Roman patriot named Cincinnatus. A 


All.—One who loves his country. 

After our Revolutionary War was ended, the officers of the army 
founded the Society of the Cincinnati to commemorate the success 
of the revolution and to keep alive sentiments of patriotism and 
benevolence. Cincinnati was settled about 1789, and Gen, St. Clair, 
a member of the order, suggested the name Cincinnati. What 
event do you associate with the year 1789 ? 

All.—The inauguration of George Washington, the first Presi- 
dent of our Republic. 

Can you not think of a society founded for a similar purpose that 
exists to-day? Some of your parents may be members. 

Fred.—Do you mean the Grand Army of the Republic ¥ 

Yes. To-day the order numbers about three hundred thousand 
members. All have seen service for this glorious country of ours. 
There are doubtless many who are not members of the order; so 
we do not know how many who took an active part in the war of 
the Rebellion ‘‘ still live.” 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR.—KXIII. 


Topic: Indirect object. 

Definition: The indirect object is whatever answers the question 
To whom? For whom? Of whom? Towhat? For what? Of 
what ? after the verb and direct object. - 

Method : Easily understood from the following sentences : 

1. He gave me a book. 

Gave a book to whom ? 

2. I bought him a hat. 

Bought a hat of whom ? 

3, They asked him the way, 
Asked the way of whom ? 


(I think ASK* is the only verb that takes an indirect object ina 
relation expressed by OF.) 

4. He gave the house much trouble. 

Gave much trouble to what ? 

5. They asked it questions. 

Asked questions of what ? 


Sentences for analysis : 
1. He giveth His beloved sleep. 
2. The real object of education is to give children resources that 
will endure as long as life endures. 
3. If you wish your work to become a pleasure, give it your best 
time and efforts. 
4. Queen Esther asked King Ahasuerus a favor. 
5. My father gave me money. 
6. Forgive men their trespasses. 
7. He allowed his son twenty pounds a year. 
8. This act will cost the town its suffrage. 
%. I will demand of thee and answer thou me this. 
10. Do me this favor. 


Topic: Attributive objective element. 

Definition: The attribute objective element is whatever answers 
the question What? ‘To be what? Being what? To do what ? 
As what? In what state or condition? Doing what? after the 
verb and direct object. 

Method: Seen from the following illustrations : 

1. I would make reason my guide. 

‘* Make reason’’ what ? 

2. Love makes all hearts gentle. 

** Makes hearts” in what condition ? 

3. Let his epitaph be inseribed on marble. 

** Let epitaph ** to be what ? 

Remember that after /et, hear, need, see, feel, and some other 
verbs, TO of the infinite is omitted. 

4. I heard the skylark sing. 

** Heard skylark’’ do what ? 

5. They employed him as clerk. 

** Enployed him’? as what ? 

6. I saw him sitting by the way. 

** Saw him’? doing what ? 

Observe that the attributive object holds the same relation to the 
direct object as that of the attribute to the subject. 

John was made captain. John was made sick. 

Here the attribute in the first sentence means the same person as 
the subject; in the second sentence the attribute denotes a condi- 
tion of that which the subject represents. Now change these sen- 
tences. 

‘They made John captain. They made John sick. 

Now the attributive object ‘* captain’? means the same person as 
the direct object ‘*John.”’ Also the attributive object **‘ sick ”’ 
denotes condition of that which the direct object represents. 

This is the whole mystery of the attributive object before which 
so many teachers stand in bewildered perplexity. 

Remember that the attributive object may be a noun or pronoun, 
an adjective, or a verb; that whatever it is, it holds exactly the 
same relation to the direct object as that of the attribute to the 
subject. Any sentence containing an attributive object may be 
changed into one in which the direct object becames the subject, 
and the attributive object the attribute. Thus: 

Perseverance keeps honor bright. Honor is kept bright by per- 


severance. 


Analyze : 
1. Make not thyself the judge of any man. 
2. A true sense of our unworthiness makes every blessing great 
and precious. 
3. I must do something to keep my thought fresh and growing. 
4. Drive thy business; let not thy business drive thee. 
5. Let thy mind’s sweetness have its operation upon thy body, 
clothes, and habitation. 
6. If wrinkles must be upon our brows, let them not be written 
upon the heart. 
7. Ihave seen thee blossoming upon the snowbank’s edges cold. 
8. That which we call the fairest, 
And prize for its surpassing worth, 
Is always rarest. 
9. I charge thee fling away ambition. 
10. Make each day a critic on the last. 
11. I hold it sinful to despond. 
12. God means every one to be happy. 
13. God make thee beautiful within. 
14. Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares, 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 


EXERCISE. 


MODE OF WRITTEN ANALYSIS. 


The worst days of darkness through which I have ever passed 
have been greatly alleviated by throwing myself with all my energy 
into some work relating to others.—Gar field. 


Complex Declarative Senténce. 


have been alleviated s. pred. 
tly, s. ady. 1. 
y throwing, ba. ex. adv. 2. 
myself, s. o. 1. 
with energy, ba. ex. adv. 2. 
all, s. a.-1. 
my, s. a. 1. 
into work, ba. ex. adv. 2. 
some, s. a. 1. 
relating, ba. cx. a. 1. 
; to others, s. ady. 2. 
We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed 
Aad smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
How the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head. 


Complex Declarative Sentence. 


thought, s. pred. 
as we hollowed and smoothed. 


s. sub. 
The, s. a. 1. 
worst, s. a. 1. 
I have passed, ba. ex. a. 3. 
through which, s. adv. 2. 
ever, s. adv. 1. 


We, s. sub. 


bed, ba. ex. o. 1.. down, s. adv. 1. 
: pillow, ba. ex. o. 1. 
his, s. a, 1. is. 5s. a. 1 


narrow, 8. a. 1. lonely, s. a. 1. 
foe and stranger would tread, ba. cx. o. 3. 
the, s.a.1. the,s.a.1. how, s. adv. 1. 
o’ er head, ba. cx. adv. 2. 
his, s. a. 1. 
And what delights can equal those 
That stir the spirit’s inward deeps, 
When one that loves, but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows ? 


Complex Interrogative Sentence. 
delights, s. sub. can equal, s. pred. 
what, s. a, 1, those, ba, ex. o. 1. 


that stir, ba. ex. a. 3. 
deeps, ba. cx. o. 1. 
inward, s. a. 1. 
spirits, ba. cx. a. 1. 
the, » a. 1. 
‘And’ is a con- one... reaps, ba. ex. ady,. 3. 
junction and joins this that loves but knows, ba. cx. a. 3, 


sentence to one preced- not, s. adv. 1. 
ing. truth, ba. ex. o. 1. 
a., s.a. I, 


from one, ba. ex. ady. 2. 
that loves and knows, s. a. 3. 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY.—(UL.) 


Tue EYE (continued). 


Object : To cultivate perception, comparison, judgment, memory, 
and language. 

Point: To develop idea of, and teach, necessity for taking proper 
care of the eyes. 

Matter ; Statements regarding different ways in which the sight 
may be injured, and ways in which it may be protected. 

Note.—The teacher must develop in the child a realizing sense of 
the value of the eye, and of the importance of taking care of every 
part of the body, that he may be induced to avoid conscientiously 
any known means of injury and at the same time may take pre- 
cautions to secure a healthy bodily condition. Unless teachers are 
careful to practice their own precepts, in this matter as in every 
other, their instructions will have but little effect. 

Method: T.—| After reviewing important parts of previous work. | 
This morning we wish to find out regarding ways in which our eyes 
may be injured. 

Ch.—Sometimes we children have tried to look straight at the 
sun, and | want to ask if that is one way to injure the eye ? 

T.—How many have done so? [Nearly all had.] What were 
your sensations after such an experiment ? 

Ch.—My eyes ached. 

Ch.—Mine were full of tears. 

Ch.—For some time after I could see round black spots wherever 
I looked. 

T.—What is your own opinion regarding the injury done to your 
eyes ? 

% ‘h.—I think we did hurt them. [All agreed upon this. ] 
T.—Why did the sun hurt your eyes ? 
Ch.—Because it is so very bright. ['Teacher here referred to the 

fact that the eagle is the only animal that can look at the sun with- 
out receiving injury. | 

T.—At what other bright objects, besides the sun, have you 
looked ? 

Ch.—I have tried to look at the gaslight. 

T.—What was the effect upon your eyes ? 

Ch.—It made them ache and fill with tears. 

T.— Now, thinking of what you have told me, what statement 
are you prepared to make regarding one way in which the sight may 
be injured. 

Ch.— Looking straight at the sun, or any bright light, will injure 
the eyes. 

T.—If you know this to ‘be true, what will you decide to do 
about it ? 

Ch.—I think we ought to decide not to do it. 

T.—You may mention another way in which the eyes may be 
injured. 

Ch.—Studying by firelight injures the eyes. 

T.—Why is the firelight more hurtful than a lamp ? 

Ch.—Because it is so unsteady ; it flickers so. 

Note.—Among the older students were several who were, at the 
time, suffering from the effects of studying or reading by the light 
of pine knots. 

'h.—Reading by a dim light injures the eyes. 

Ch.—Reading in the twilight injures the eyes. 

Ch.—Reading when lying down injures the eyes. 

Ch.—Reading with the sun shining on the book injures the eyes. 
[Teacher here referred to the fact that a strong light coming from 
the front, or from the front and side is very apt to irritate the eyes, 
and may do much harm. ‘This matter ought to receive much closer 
attention than it does from teachers and school boards. Not one 
school-house in one hundred is properly lighted; yet, if a little 
trouble is taken in curtaining the windows from which the strongest 
light comes, and the seats are so arranged as to have it from the 
side, the injurious effects may be greatly modified. | 

Ch.—I know another way in which we injure our eyes. We go 
out in the wind, and the dust blows in them. [This is true, and 
suggests the propriety of having suitable sheds on the school- 
grounds, in which the children can play in unpleasant weather. | 

T.—Perhaps you can think of something that you do to relieve 
your eyes at such times? 

Ch.—We rub them. 

T.—With what do you rub them? 

Ch.—With our hands. 

T.—I should like you to think of the state in which your hands 
sometimes are when you do this. 

Ch,—Often they are not very clean. 

T.—What do you think may be the effect of rubbing the eye 
with a dirty hand ? 

Ch.—I should think it might make the eye sore. [Teacher here 
referred to the delicacy of the eye, and showed that it might be easily 
poisoned or otherwise inflamed by foreign substances. } 

Ch.—Then what shall we rub them with? 

Ch.—With our handkerchiefs, of course. 

Ch.—I suppose the handkerchief ought to be clean too. [The 
children agreed to this. } 

T.—I am thinking of something else with which you rub your 
eyes, that ought to be clean. 

Ch.—You mean the towel. . 

T.—Yes. It ought to be clean and dry. I hope you will think 
of this when you wash your faces. 

Ch.—I think of something more. We ought to be careful to 
have clean water to wash. (Class heartily agreed. } 

Ch.—I am thinking about the soap. Does it injure the eyes ? 

Ch.—I should think so. It makes them smart. [Teacher here 
explained that many kinds of soap used freely upon the face 1n 
washing, causes irritation and injury to the eyes wal d skin. } 
Ch.—Smoke injures the eyes. It makes them smart and ache, 
and makes tears come. 

Ch.—What kind of smoke do you mean? 

Ch.—Smoke from a stove or lamp will do it. 

T.—I am thinking of a particular kind of smoke that has a very 

bad effect upon the eye. 

Ch.—You mean tobacco smoke, I think. [Teacher here ex- 

age that the nicotine of the tobacco partially paralyzes the 
bres of the iris, so that the pupil cannot adjust itself to the dif- 

ferent amounts of light, so that in a bright light the eyes of 

smokers are in danger of being seriously injured. The children 


* The verbs pray, beseech, entreat, all used-in the sense take 
jndirect object in relation expressed by OF, 


recalled numerous examples of persons of their ant pear Pa who 


drank and smoked haying weak yision and inflamed eyelids, The 
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yerdiet was that tobacco, snuff, and whiskey are a means of injury 
e eyes. 

” 4 = thinking of something that may be a means of injury 

to the eyes. Something in this room now. 

Ch.—You don’t mean the light, because we helped you make 
that right. ? : 

T.—What is here besides light ? 

Ch.—The air is here. 

7T.—And what kind of air ought it to be ? 

Ch.—It ought to be pure air, because we must breathe it; but I 
never thought of impure air hurting the eyes. 

Ch.—I think that impure air might poison the eyes as well as 

e lun 
” 11 hews heard that if a horse is fed entirely on corn he will 
become blind. Will eating corn-bread have the same effect upon a 
person ? [Teacher explained that corn, buckwheat, and riGe, eaten 
too exclusively as food, are supposed to be more or less injurious to 
the eyesight. | 

T.—You have done very well. Now, Iam going to write on the 
board a question, and I shall want each one who knows an answer 
to come and write it underneath. The teacher wrote : 

How shall we take care of our eyes ? 

1. By studying by a good light. 

By not using strong drinks, tobacco, nor snuff. 
_ We must not sit up late at night. 
. We must not study while sleepy or hungry. 
. We must not read fine print long at a time. 
6, By not reading in the cars. 
7. We must be eareful in the use of eye-glasses. 
. By keeping the eyes very clean. 
4, Be careful to use clean, dry towels. 
10, We must have pure air. 
11. We must have good light in the school-room. 

Note. —These answers had been gained by the children in various 
ways, from class diseussions, from their parents, from observation, 
ete. Some time was spent in writing them, as attention was paid 
to spelling, capitals, ete. If a statement wamade that was not 
generally understood, some discussion followed; any child feeling 
free to ask for an explanation which any other was free to give, if 
he were able For preparation work, the teacher asked them to 
bring in any question upon the subject that might occur to them. 
‘The questions were written on the board on the following day, and 
another day given before answers were attempted. The children 
now had permission to read upon the subject from any books to 
which they could gain access. Specimens of the questions from the 
older classes are given below : 

1. What makes the difference in the color of eyes ? 

. What is the use of winking ? 

. What is the cause of squinting ? 

Why should one not bend over one’s book in studying ? 

Why does snuff-taking cause a flow of tears ? 

. Why does a fall or a blow sometimes cause one to see *‘ stars’? ? 
. Why does an old man hold his paper so far from his eyes ? 

. What effect has the use of tobacco upgn the optic uerve ? 

, What is the danger of looking ‘‘ cross-eyed.”’ for amusement ? 
10, Why do we look at a person to whom we are listening ? 

11. Why are dark eyes stronger than light ones ? 

12. Why does the iris dilate and contract ? 


LETTER FROM SARATOGA. 


One of the most notable educational gatherings this season has 
been the Saratoga summer school. It comprised the school of 
modern languages, —German, French, Spanish,—under the direction 
of Prof. S. M. Stern, of New York; elocution and oratory, 
under the direction of Dr. Edward Brooks, of the National School 
of Elocution and Oratory, Philadelphia; kindergarten and primary 
teaching, under the direction of W. N. Hailmann, of La Porte, 
Ind.; and the school of methods, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles F, King, of Boston. 

The purpose of the school was to bring the advantages of the 
normal school, and a discussion of improved methods of teaching, 
within the reach of every teacher in the country. Eager, thought- 
ful teachers from many states assembled at this school to receive 
the methods of some of the best educational thinkers and special- 
ists in the country. Beginning at the foundation, with the psy- 
chology of Prof. Balliet, and the pe of Prof. Payne, they 
added to these the various special departments in which they have 
felt the most need of help. Asa rule, the students took all the de- 
partments that the program would allow. The classes were nearly 
equal in point of numbers, and also in interest, enthusiasm playing 
back at forth from teacher to students, and from students to 
teachers. 

The roll of students embraced many teachers of long experience 
and of marked success in their work; but all, whether beginners 
or adepts in teaching, seemed thoroughly to enjoy becoming stu- 
dents again. 

In the early morning, before nine o'clock, Prof. Balliet, of the 
Cook County Normal School, Illinois, led his class through obser- 
vation of their own mental processes to realize that the child must 
be approached through his senses (not the senses of sight and hear- 
ing only, but also those of touch and muscular action), and that 
text-books and even language must yield the precedence in the first 
primary teaching to building up accurate concepts of form, color, 
and other attributes of objects by use of the senses, by handling, 
making, and drawing, and to the expression of these objects by 
the same means. This seemed to be the prevailing thought of the 
school, —that accurate concepts must be built up primarily in the 
child’s mind by means of sense-perception exercised in various 
ways, and that making and drawing stand first as means of ex- 
Pressing and completing these concepts. These sound principles 
were very aptly and philosophically set forth in an admirable 
course of lectures by Dr. N. A. Calkins, one of the superintendents 
of the New York schools. In the several departments this was 
TE Fer again and again in the wonderful results attained by 
Mr. Holt in building up concepts of sound in music, in the mould- 
ing and various (so to speak) realizing methodsof Mr. King, Mr. Ad- 
ams, and Miss Cate in geography; in the language lessons of Mr. 
‘etoalf, beginning with objects and pictures; in the drawing of 
Mr. Perry, based on form lessons and continued with the constant 
= of models and objects, and in the methods in arithmetic and in 
. © department of elementary methods. 

® writing, too, seemed to proceed from the muscular sense, 
= gan with training that sense. 
a students going through several of the departments were 
Pa to close the normal day with pedagogical thought under Prof. 

“yne, and some gave enthusiastically their last hour for building 
up their own concepts of form by moulding in clay, 

Dae asa result of the various lessons, there arose the most 
Profitable diseussions among the students, who gather in little 
stoups while writing up their notes, M, N, 9, 

Saratoga, Aug, 8, 1885, 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communieations for this De rtment should be 
NS ; par shoul sent to the Editor, 
SON, Head-master Rutgers College Grammar School, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EX- 
AMINATIONS., 


We make the following selections from the recent summer en- 
trance examinations. We intend to publish these selections from 
the examinations of Yale, Brown, Princeton, Williams, and Am- 
herst, as showing the proficiency required at the leading colleges. 

SIGHT READING. 

We select the following from the work for sight reading from 

those of the colleges making a separate examination in this branch. 


Yale. 


Translate: 1. Deorum immortalium iudicia solent in scholis pro- 
ferre de morte, nec vero ea fingere ipsi, sed Herodoto auctore ali- 
isque pluribus. primum Argivae sacerdotis Cleobis et Biton filii 
praedicantur. nota fabula est: cum enim illam ad sollemne et 
statum sacrificium curru vehi ius esset, satis longe ab oppido ad 
fanum, morarenturque iumenta, tum iuvenes ii, quos modo nom- 
inavi, veste posita corpora oleo perunxerunt, ad ingum accesserint. 
ita sacerdos advecta in fanum, cum currus esset ductus a filiis, pre- 
cata a dea dicitur, ut illis praemium daret pro pietate quod maxu- 
mum homini dari posset a deo; post epulatos eum matre adules- 
centis somno se dedisse, mane inventos esse fhortuos. adfertur 
etiam de Sileno fabella quaedam, qui cum a Mida ecaptus esset, 
hoc ei muneris pro sua missione dedisse scribitur: docuisse regem 
non nasci homini longe optimum esse, proximam autem quam pri- 
mum mori. 

2. Caesar nulla ratione ad pugnam elici posse Pompeium existi- 
mans hance sibi commodissimam belli rationem iudicavit, uti eastra 
ex eo loco moveret semperque esset in itineribus, haec spectans, ut 
movendis castris pluribusque adeundis locis commodiore re frumen- 
taria uteretur, simulque in itinere ut aliquam occasionem dimicandi 
nancisceretur et insolitum ad laborem Pompei exercitum cotidianis 
itineribus defatigaret. his constitutis rebus signo iam profectionis 
dato tabernaculisque detensis animadversum est paulo ante extra 
cotidianam consuetudinem longius a vallo esse aciem Pompei pro- 
gressam, ut non iniquo loco posse dimicari videretur. 


Williams. 


Translate; Cum in omnes partes finium Ambiorigis aut legiones 
aut auxilia dimisisset atque omnia caedibus, incendiis, rapinis vas- 
tasset, magno numero hominum interfecto aut capto Labienum cum 
duabus legionibus in Treveros mittit, quorum civitas propter Ger- 
maniae vicinitatem quotidianis exercitata bellis cultu et feritate 
non multum a Germanis differebat neque imperata unquam nisi 
exercitu coacta faciebat.—Cesar B. G. VIII, 25. 


Brown. 

1. Cesar (at sight) : 

Itaque ut reliquorum imperatorum res adversae auctoritatem 
minuunt, sic hujus ex contrario dignitas, incommodo accepto, in 
dies augebatur ; simul in spem veniebant ejus adfirmatione de reli- 
quis adjungendis civitatibus, primumque eo tempore Galli castra 
munire instituerunt, et sic sunt animo consternati, homines insueti 
laboris, ut omnia, quae imperarentur sibi patienda et perferenda 
existimarent. 

RoMAN History. 
Yale. 


1. Give an account of the second Punic war (with dates). 

. 4 Explain tribunus plebis, censor, dictator, imperator. 

3. How were the provinces governed under the republic, and 
how under the empire ? 

4. What were the causes of the social war, and what the results ? 

5. When and where did the following events take place: The 
defeat of Varus; the first Roman naval victory; the decisive vic- 
tory over Pyrrhus; the death of Brutus and Cassius; the conquest 
of the first Roman province? 

Brown. 

1. What was the first form of Roman government, and how was 
it ended ? 

2. What was the second form of government ? 

3. Mention the cause and the result of the first and the second 


Roman secession. 

4. What was the object of the first and the second triumvirate ? 
Who were the triumvirs in each instance ? and who in each trium- 
virate finally had the chief power ? 

Williams. 
. The first and second decemvirates. 
. Thethird Macedonian war. 
The agrarian law. 
. The second triumvirate. 
Amherst. 
1. Describe the mountain system of Italy. 
2. The second Punic war. 
3. Sulla. 


Princeton. — (None.) 


RULES OF LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 


‘““M. Y.”’ has found good reasons for going back to the English 
method of pronouncing Latin, and asks for sources of information 
respecting this method. The old grammar of Andrews and Stod- 
dard contains the best system of rules for the English pronuncia- 
tion that was ever published. And no teacher can fail to derive 
great advantage from a thorough knowledge of these rules, what- 
ever method of pronunciation he may adopt. While the writer of 
this note does not follow that method of pronunciation, yet he has 
a thorough mastery of all the rules for it, which was required by 
no direct ‘‘ memorizing,’’ as this word is usually understood. The 
method is one that will excite intense iaterest in the study of the 
rules, as it will also the rules of prosody, and even syntax and ety- 

logy. 

There seems to be some mistake in the reference to the chapter 
in Caesar. R. L. PERKINS. 


Boston, Mass., August 16, 1885. 


“ He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 


th all.” 
Fhe mad and loveth Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, 


AND NOTES. 


NEWS 


— The American Association for the Advancement of Science 
will hold its 34th annual meeting at Ann Arbor, Mich., Aug. 26— 
Sept. 10. The most complete arrangements have been made. 
Very low rates of fare have been obtained. 


— Mayor Courtney of Charleston, S. C., welcomed the teachers 
of that state at the opening of the State Normel Institute in feliei- 
tous, appreciative, and graceful words of wisdom, showing a true 
appreciation of the nobility and importance of the teacher’s work. 


— The Summer School, at Saratoga, is reported to have been 
quite successful, some of its departments having been more fully 
patronized than was anticipated. The kindergarten had 36 pupils. 
Of these four were kindergarten trainers, seven experienced kin- 
dergartners, five superintendents of primary schools in cities, and 
the rest primary teachers. The department of Methods had about 
one hundred members. 


— In February, 1875, the first lady was admitted to the clas- 
sical course of the University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. In 1884-5 
there were 19 women enrolled. Of these 56 were in the medical 
department, 10 in the homeopathic, 8 in the dental, 2 in law, 1 in 
pharmacy. Asa rule the women are above the average age of stu- 
dents upon entering, many have been teachers, and many are self- 
supporting. They are accorded ready assistance and a fraternal 
hand through the entire university course. 


— Five women received the degree of B.A. at the recent com- 
mencement of Toronto University. Miss M. N. Brown was 
awarded the gold medal for proficiency in the modern lang: 
Vice-Chancellor Wilson said, in presenting the medal, that four 
years ago the university decided to admit ladies to an equality with 
gentlemen in the arts course, and the change had his hearty sympa- 
thy at the time. In that institution there is now no distinction of 
sex, and what they had seen that day indicated that before long the 
higher education of the fair sex would exercise an important influ- 
ence on politics and social life. 

— A Forestry Congress will be held at De Faniak Springs, Dee. 
16 and 17 of this year. During this session the Chautauqua circles 
of Florida and adjoining states will inaugurate the Arbor Day move- 
ment in the South. The governor of Florida and governors of other 
states will be invited to attend, and a movement will be inaugurated 
to secure the establishment of an Arbor Day which shall be made a 
legal holiday (as is the case in several Western states), on which 
day trees shall be planted by the entire population, that we may 
continue exempt from floods, drought, and cyclones that have fol- 
lowed the destruction of forests in other states. 

— A foolish story has been going the rounds of the papers to the 
effect that Denver, Col., was *‘ stricken with sudden paralysis; busi- 
ness stagnent, residences and business houses tenantless by the hun- 
dred, with vast amounts of money invested in them worse than 
sunk.’’ In reply the Denver board of Trade have published an 
emphatic denial. They say: ‘‘ The census of 1885 shows the pop- 
ulation of Denver to have increased sixty per cent. since 1880, 
The recorder’s records show the warranty deeds for July, 1885, to 
exceed in number and value any other July but 1882, when the 
railroads purchased much property for their improvements. Busi- 
ness men show an increase of trade each year. Real estate men 
have a less number of vacant houses than is usual in mid-summer. 
The smelting works have enlarged their plants this year. Two 
hundred and fifty building permits have been issued. The banks 
show larger deposits, and greater cash resources than ever before, 
with one exception. In general, while Denver is not * booming, 
it is steadily improving.” 

— Omaha, Neb., has followed the example of Wyoming Terri- 
tory and set the country an honest example by ordering that the 
pay of women teachers shall hereafter be the same as that paid to 
men of the same grade in the schools. As a general rule, through- 
out the country, our municipal authorities are paying women from 
one-third to one-half what they pay men for the same amount and 
quality of work. Our public school system, as at present adminis- 
tered, not only discriminates in salaries on account of sex, but 
reserves first-class positions and salaries solely for the men, thus 
condemning women to subordinate positions. In order to secure 
just treatment to women as teachers, appointments to all positions 
in the schools, including that of principal, should be based upon 
merit as tested by an examination analogous to that established by 
the civil service commissioners. To these examinations men and 
women should alike be admitted as candidates. This discrimination 
on account of sex is a relic of barbarism, in the schools as every- 
where else. — Woman’s Journal. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— ‘‘One must creep before one can walk,”’ as the small boy said 
when he crawled under the cireus-tent.—Christian Union. 

— A little three-year-old, in admiring her baby brother, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ He’s got a boiled head, like papa.’’—Graphic. 

— Mamma (dining out): ‘It isn’t polite, Bobby, to smack your 
lips when eating. es never do that at home.’’ Bobby: ‘* Cause 
we never have anything worth smacking over.”’ 

— A lady who had boasted highly at a dinner-party of her little 
darling addressed him thus: ‘‘ Charley, my dear, won't you have 
some beans 2’ ‘* No,’’ was the ill-mannered reply of the petulant 
cherub. ‘‘ No 2’ exclaimed the astonished mother; ‘‘ no what ?’’ 
** No beans.’’-—Observer. 

— Bubby stubbed his toe, and came crying to his mother. 
‘‘ There, there, Bubby,’’ she said, when she had ascertained that 
the injury was trifling, ‘‘ you are too big a boy to ery over a little 
thing like that.”’ ‘* B-but what am I to do, mamma ?”’ he asked, 
sobbingly, ‘* I aint big enough to swear.’’—Independent. 

— The doctor, wishing to explain to a littte girl the manner in 
which a lobster casts his shell when he has outgrown it, said : 
‘* What do you do when you have outgrown your clothes? You 
throw them aside, don’t you?” ‘‘Oh, replied the child, 
‘< we let out the tucks.’” The doctor confessed that she had the ad- 
vantage of him. 

— ‘‘ The development of the back of the head, my friends, indi- 
cates filial affection,’’ explained the phrenologist. ‘* Now you will 
observe,’’ he went on, feeling the head of the boy on the platform, 
‘‘that this bump is abnormal in size, thus indicating: that this lad 
loves and reveres his parents to an unusual degree. Isit not so, my 
lad?’ Naw.” What! You do not love your parents ?”’ 
‘* | think well enough of mither,”’ replied the boy, ‘‘ but I an’t 
very fond of feyther. That bump you're a feelin’ of he give me 
last night wid a cricket-stump.”’— Public Opinion. 


— ‘If to all readers of THE JoURNAL the paper is of as much 
interest as it is to me, what a host there is to regard be as a public 
benefacter. I look forward to the coming of Tie JOURNAL with 
greater anticipation'than I do for any of my other periodicals,” —C, 


A, PAGE, Leicester, Mass, 
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“T po not care for mental discipline. What I want 
is facts. ‘ Knowledge is power.’ ” 
This is about the drift of what many a man says to the 


schoolmaster. In many cases it has its influence upon the 
schoolmaster. An influence altogether out of proportion 
to its real value. ‘“ Knowledge is power? No, knowl- 


edge is not power. The knowledge of “good and evil” 
has too often wrought seriously bad effects upon the hu 
man family, from the Garden of Eden to New York and 
Chicago. It is not knowledge that is required, for the 
biggest knaves on earth are by no means destitute of 
knowledge. Aaron Burr knew enough, Benedict Arnold 
was not a fool in the ordinary sense of the word. The 
skillful bank burglar and the typical Canadian cashier are 
well advanced in knowledge. 
** Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.”’ 

Facts! Indeed! Facts? Why, facts are the most 
diverse in their effects of anything in the world. The 
fact that two and two are four is harmless enough. The 
fact that one has become accustomed to witnessing deeds 
of darkness and crime, is by no means harmless. Knowl- 
edge of evil, in itself, is only evil. 


Mentat Discrptine? Is it entirely meaningless, as 
some would have us believe? Let ussee. It is perfectly 
possible to lay down laws for producing bodily strength. 
Is it any the less possible to find out the conditions which 
are required to produce mental strength ? 

The Asistic Journal, 1827, records an incident, telling 
how a young Brahmin, who was the thirteenth man upon 
a jury, and found his twelve co-jurors ready to condemn 
the prisoner, when he alone believed him innocent, re- 
called all the witnesses and “examined them with such 
dexterity and acuteness ” as to extort from them proofs of 
their perjury, and induce the jury to pronouce him inno- 
cent. Sir Alexander Johnston sent for the juror, compli- 
mented him upon his talents, and inquired how he had ac- 
quired such skill in analyzing evidence. He replied that 
it was by the study of a book called The Strengthener of 
the Mind, which he had procured from Persia aud trans- 
lated into Sanscrit. This book proved to be The Dialec- 
tics of Aristotle. : 

“ Knowledge and Wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connection. Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men : 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.”’ 


Tue death of Gen. H. K. Oliver takes from us a valued | 
contributor to THe Journas, who occasionally wrote 


for its columns till within a few weeks before his death. 
It is somewhat singular that his last contribution, pub- 


~ 


lished in our issue of August 13, and perhaps the last 
article from his pen, written when he was past eighty-five 
years of age, should have been upon the properties of 
numbers. The title of the article as sent to this office 
was “ Curious Properties of Numbers ;”” but a subsequent 
letter from him, written a few days before his death, 
called it “‘ Arithmetic and Atheism.” 

The introductory paragraph of this remarkable arti- 
cle,—remarkable alike for its intrinsic merits and interest, 
and for the circumstances in which it was written,—is as 
follows : 

‘“‘T have for some years occasionally amused myself in investi- 
gating the properties of the nine digits, and of certain numbers. 
And these properties seem to me to be not accidental. A friend to 
whom I mentioned some of them, said, ‘These properties are of 
infinite design and are from Almighty wisdom.’ So I believe, and 
I believe that atheism may be successfully battled by arithmetic, 
the science showing unmistakable evidence of design and therefore 
of a designer.” 

We have upon our table, just received, a little treatise, 
lately published in Boston, entitled “ Atheism and Arith- 
metic,” but having scarcely an element in common with 
Gen. Oliver’s article. The article in question, in our last 
week’s issue, will be read with renewed interest by many 
of the friends of the author, whose life was so rounded 


out, so long, so useful, so honored. 


OBJECTIVE TEACHING.—DRA WING. 


The steady trend of educational progress at the present 
day is toward less abstract teaching and toward more study 
of things; more building up of accurate concepts, and 
better means of expressing those concepts. This objective 
teaching at once calls drawing to its aid as one of the best 
means, not only for acquiring accurate conceptions of the 
form of objects, but also for expressing and conveying 
ideas of form, both as to its facts and as to its apperance. 

Drawing, thus called to the service of objective teach- 
ing, itself throws off its old abstractions, its straight and 
curved lines and abstract forms from the flat copy, and 
gathers and gives new life and vigor and reality, by de- 
manding work from the object. This was noticeable all 
through the exhibit of the Art Department of the National 
Association at Saratoga, from the lowest to the highest, 
from the work of the Quincy and Chicago public schools, 
of the Worcester high school, and of the St. Louis Normal 
school, to that of the Maryland Institute and the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art School. The East and the West vie 
with each other in this work. The Chicago and St. Louis 
exhibits this year at Saratoga stood in the front rank, as 
they did in Madison last year, and we in the East are not 
slow to recognize this. The comprehensive scheme of in- 
struction of the St. Louis Normal School, together with its 
broad artistic work, developed under the direction of Miss 
Locke and Miss Shattuck, shows us that our normal 
schools have yet much to do in making drawing what it 
should be,—an educational power in the hands of those 
who go out from those schools to become teachers. 

The Chicago exhibit appealed to us in quite another 
way. It showed what drawing may be to the children. 
The exhibit was made by Mrs. E. F. Dimock, supervisor 
of drawing in the primary and grammar schools of that 
city, and embraced work from the first grade of the 
primary up to the highschool. The exhibit was extremely 
attractive, having been arranged so that it could be easily 
read and understood. The whole work in drawing in 
Chicago below the high school is based on objective 
teaching, the earliest lessons being given, not from the 
blackboard or from copy, but from simple form models, 
which are seen and handled by the children, and then 
made in clay. This explanation of the first lessons will 
seem as the key-note to the whole exhibit. Let the child 
realize the form by seeing, handling, and making ; then 
perfect his conception and express it by drawing. 

There were manifold examples of the skill and inge- 
nuity of little fingers in moulding clay, first in the form 
of simple solids, then apples, cherries, leaves, hats, ink- 
stands, and many other objects. Following the clay work 
came stick-laying, familiar to us in kindergarten work, 
and then flat forms cut in paper as another means of real- 
ization. The slates then showed the beginning made in 
the drill for execution, which must never be neglected. 
After this the drawing followed progressively on paper 
through the sueceeding grades, developing finally into 


working-drawings which could be read by a manufacturer 


or mechanic, into picture-drawings, which, though simple 
outlines, told their stories very effectively, into designs 
showing not only instruction in historic ornament, but 
also a study of nature and a recognition of this exhaust- 
less source of beauty in ornament. But more than this ; 
complementing and supplementing the work, arranged 
upon panels, breaking the three lines of drawings, and 
upon tables running along below, was a most astonishing 
variety of articles in wood, paper, plaster, soap, metal, 
all the handiwork of the children. And some of these 
were so characteristic that the nationality of the little ar- 
tisans could be guessed ; as, for instance, the little fans so 
ingeniously made by Swedish children. In many cases 
the working-drawing of the object had been made, and 
from the drawing the object had been manufactured, and 
in some cases the drawing of the appearance of the ob- 
ject was also exhibited. 

Finally, upon the last panel of the exhibit were ar- 
ranged examination papers in construction and represen- 
tation, which showed how well the pupils had learned 
from their study of objects to represent those objects. 
The examination papers, of course, were drawn by the 
pupils independently, and were tests of their individual 
ability. 

This exhibit was a revelation of the unsuspected powers 
and abilities of children. It was also a testimony to 
faithful instruction. Mrs. Dimock herself said that the 
co-operation of the faithful and earnest teachers of Chi- 
cago had made this work possible. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Every human institution forms its own tabernacle. The 
district school of half a century ago was fitly incarnated 
in the old-time school-house, and the most characteristic 
portion of the school-house was the furniture. The good 
old way of education had its root in the good old notion 
of the child, as a wreck of a lost humanity, cast on the 
bleak shores of time, to be rescued by a process imposed 
from without, worked by an infallible pedagogue, himself 
a member of an infallible caste. Of course, this “hard 
and fast’ idea of education had become a good deal mod- 
ified, half a century ago, in New England, though enough 
of it remained to keep Horace Mann in a blaze of 
fiery indignation and make his life, as a school reformer, 
a battle to the end of his days. 

Certainly the interior of the average district school- 
house, half a century ago, was a most vivid reminder of 
this ancient estimate of childhood. Cheérless and com- 
fortless ; the little ones dangling their poor, tired legs in 
front; the floor rising with a steep incline to the walls ; 
the larger scholars imprisoned in benches that were veri- 
table chambers of torture ; the heavy ruler and big switch 
always close by the teacher’s right hand,—nothing was 
wanting to impress on the youth the lesson that this world 
is “a vale of tears,” and even “Jordan a hard road to 
travel.” No wonder the enterprising boy plied his jack- 
knife behind the teacher’s back, and the ambitious girl 
flourished the pencil, thus anticipating the era of indus- 
trial education, while they vented their impatience in 
whittling the benches and covering the walls in ways 
ranging from the ornamental to the diabolical. It would 
be curious to inquire how much of the ill-disguised hatred 
of the very name, Education, can be directly traced to the 
disgust of the old school-life with these uncomfortable and 
repulsive surroundings. 

The one point in which the best school-keeping of to-day 
is a “new departure” from the old, is its radically differ- 
ent estimate of the child,—as a creature to be developed 
into a divine manhood or womanhood, by a training of all 
the powers on the line of self-control. If we will think 
of it, every important feature of the new order of things 
is the logical outcome of this radical estimate of the child. 
Such a being has rights, among which is the right to a 
fit housing during school years. Under the new dispensa- 
tion the school-room changes from a cell or a barrack to 
a larger home ; and the teacher from an infallible, mascu- 
line priest-pedagogue to a broad-minded and deep-souled 
father or mother ; in fit surroundings, training the head, 
heart, and hand of the family school. Out of this growing 
appreciation of child-nature have come all improvements 
in the arrangement of the school-room. It is found that 
comfortable and handsome furniture, a pleasant interior, 


flowers, music, and pictures,—everything that makes the 
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living room at home a delight,—is the most potent method 
of discipline. And the most gratifying results are pro- 
duced among the children of poverty, thousands of whom, 
in the new-time school-room, obtain their first notions of 
order, beauty, and comfort, and are insensibly changed 
from that barbarism of vulgarity and brutality which is 
the wort result of unfortunate birth and low estate. 

But a further development awaits the school interior. 
Whoever will note the reports of the New England school 
affairs will see that, in great numbers of country districts 
the school attendance has so fallen off that the old school- 
houses are occupied only by little groups of children. 
The average wages of the woman teacher in New Hamp- 
shire are searcely larger than the better class of colored 
teachers in the South. Now here is a Providential open- 
ing for the last step in the transformation of the school- 
room to its final condition of the living room at home. 
Sweep out the present school furniture, with the excep- 
tion of a few necessary benches; change the barren inte- 
rior to a pleasant home-room, with such arrangements for 
seating and study as a sensible mother would provide for 
her children of different ages. Such a change can be 
easily secured by the codperation of the teacher, parents, 
and school committee, especially if the latter contains one 
level-headed woman, given the “ power to act.”” Our en- 
terprising manufacturers of school furniture can aid this 
movement. The furniture house that would appear at 
the next county fair in New England with a model school- 
room, fitted up on the family type, would make a “hit ” 
and lead in a reform that is sure to come. 

In a subsequent article we shall indicate some of the 
results of such a change in the outward arrangements of 
the school. 


THREE WESTERN STATES. 


Three western states beyond the Mississippi have 
united in a petition to the National Association to hold 
the next convention at the city of Topeka, in Kansas. 
Another state, even younger, contends for the privilege, 
and it rests with the appropriate committee to decide, in 
view of all the cireumstances, whether “the tribes shall 
go up” next July to Denver or Topeka. 

Leaving this question to the decision of the manage- 
ment, the combination of these three great common- 
wealths, in such a request, suggests many thoughts and 
awakens hopes and expectations worthy to be cherished. 
The three states,—Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri,— 
are all, educationally speaking, new states. . The first 
forty years of Missouri, in the days before the flood, were 
less fruitful in educational results than the five years that 
followed the close of the war. The present educational 
exhibit of Missouri is practically of the same age as Kan- 
sas and Nebraska; and the educational life of these three 
states only dates back twenty years. 

We have only to glance over the figures of the last re- 
ports to see what a mighty effort these people have made 
for the children in this brief time. Two years ago there 
were 25,000 teachers employed, 900,000 children at 
school, and $8,000,000 annually expended for public 
school education. The past two years have largely in- 
creased these figures; and it is not too much to say that 
these three new American states, this year, will appropri- 
ate as much money for public schooling as the British 
Parliament for its system of national aid to the peculiarly 
British arrangement which serves the patient subjects of 
Victoria in place of an effective scheme of free public 
instruction. 

But these dead figures convey to an eastern reader but 
a faint impression of the wonderful school-life of these 
enterprising new states. There are still portions of our own 
country where the school is in the back-ground, and the 
traveler must ask the way to the children’s parliament. 
But “even the wayfaring man, though a fool,” cannot 
fail to strike at once the secret of the marvelous prosper- 
ity of this group of young states, in the omnipresence of 
the school-house and the social arrangement that every- 
where brings education to the front. Largely settled by 
the most adventurous, intelligent, and ambitious young 
People from all American and foreign communities ; en- 
couraged by the generous national gift of school lands, 
which should make their people unanimous in demanding 
national aid for the dire emergency of the South; these 
People have comprehended, as by instinct, that the broad- 
st and best schooling is the movement power of all true 


American success. Hence, the better class of schools, in 
these states, are no whit behind those of the older east. 
Indeed, nowhere are the improved methods of instruction 
that are yearly displacing old-time habits in older states 
more broadly and powerfully grasped and more thor- 
oughly applied than in those cities and towns, many of them 
not yet a quarter of a century old. Such colleges as 
Washington University, St. Louis, and the Agricultural 
College of Kansas, are among the foremost of their kind ; 
in special ways, unsurpassed in the country. The names 
of their leading teachers include a group of educators 
that stand eminent among the foremost in the Union. 

But the most attractive feature of all is the popular 
enthusiasm for education which culminates, in the month 
of June, in the graduation exercises of all classes of 
schools. If anything “could waken a soul under the ribs 
of death,” in the serene and self-centered assurance of 
perfection into which so much of our “ eminently respect- 
able ” school-keeping east of the Alleghanies has lapsed, 
it would be a journey through these states in the opening 
summer time. The traveller would see a country, that a 
generation ago was a wilderness, now unsurpassed in ru- 
ral loveliness; in its broad swelling prairies, green as 
emeralds, with their exquisite lines of beauty; its vast 
grain-fields ; its illimitable pastures, thronged with count- 
less herds; its marvelous new cities, growing as by en- 
chantment, St. Louis already one of the most elegant and 
cultivated of our great American towns; a perpetual 
challenge to admiration. And when he sees the people of 
a whole state, on days set apart for school graduation, in 
motion, crowding the largest assembly-rooms, even the 
groves, to give the whole-souled welcome to youthful 
merit so characteristic of Western life, he will return with 
new ideas of our national tendencies fatal to the placid 
conceit in which he had lived out half his days. 

It does one good, after a course of reading in our or- 
gans of reaction in publie school affairs, to spend a month 
in a region where the people have taken those things into 
their own hands in the characteristic American way. 
Starr King used to say, “ The only way to dispose of a 
large majority of objections to the Christian religion is to 
kick them down stairs, and go ahead and preach the gos- 
pel.” We have in mind a regiment of eminent objec- 
tors to the American system of education, who would find 
themselves, metaphorically speaking, in this position be- 
fore ten o’clock on graduation morning, of any one of ten 
thousand of those wide-awake communities, ‘ not knowing 
what hurt them,” only painfully aware that through the 
open window of the big hall from which they had so sud- 
denly disappeared comes the ringing voices of the brave 
boys and girls facing a new civilization, while the people 
thunder applause. These far western folk are bound for the 
kingdom, too intent on the future to chop logic with the 
doubting Thomases of the magazines and drawing-rooms ; 
well knowing that a th8rough system of public schools is 
itself a complete answer to a whole college full of vain 
distinctions, quibbles, and carping criticisms concerning 
the people’s right to educate. For twenty-five years past 
the country has resounded with disparagement and de- 
nunciation of the common school. One answer is this 
magnificent development in these three new states, and 
this is only the advance guard of such a movement in 
every portion of the land as may well inspire the friends 
and dishearten the foes of popular education. 

With no desire to disparage the claim of Colorado, we 
suggest that such a call as comes from the states of Kan- 
sas, Missouri, and Nebraska, from thirty thousand teach- 
ers, backed by a million school boys and girls, emphasized 
by the public authorities and people of these three com- 
monwealths, which stand forth as the most striking repre- 
sentative of the mighty revival of education since 1860, 
can hardly be left unheeded by a body of educators that 
aspires to bear a national name. 


DRIFT. 


— One of our eminent college presidents of the east is reported, 
in public discourse, as “‘ praying to be delivered from the burden of 
presiding over a college of boys and girls in their most inflammable 
age It is a little amusing to think of the scarecrows that loom in 
the direction of co-education whenever certain venerable educators 
look that way. For two centuries the Jregulation boys’ college, on 
the admission of every freshman class, has been a bear garden ; 
and, even now, the most celebrated universities for young men are 


yearly disgraced by the pranks and barbarism of students, and 


strict military discipline is regarded as the saving grace of a large 


class of academies for boys. Meanwhile, in thousands of high, 
normal, and academical schools, young persons “‘ of the most in- 
flammable age,’’ from fourteen to twenty, are pursuing their 
studies with less ‘‘ noise and confusion’ than attends one Haryard 
supper at Parker's. The co-educational colleges of the country 
are pre-eminent for good manners and morals. The presidents of 
these institutions are so well persuaded concerning the system that 
nothing but profound respect for certain distinguished schoolmen 
prevents them from laughing outright at their horror-stricken 
prognostications of the dire results of educating those ‘*‘ whom God 
has joined together ’’ everywhere else, under the same classic roof. 
There are reasons enough for keeping a few dozen of the older col- 
leges of the country in the masculiue dispensation without this 
yearly conjuring up of co-educational ‘‘ gorgons, hydras, and chi- 
meras dire’’ by their presidents and professors. Men like the Whites, 
Angell, Bascomb, Pickard, Warren, and a host of our most discreet 
and distinguished teachers of both sexes, certainly have some rights 
to the respectful treatment of their deliberate convictions in a mat- 
ter where, after all, one year’s experience is worth a generation of 
high theorizing. 

— One of our Catholic journals takes occasion, from the suicide 
of a young lady somewhere in New York, to emit another of those 
prolonged groanings over the abomination of secular education that 
are so prominent a feature in this division of the religious press. It 
appears that this particular young lady was an over-anxious student, 
so that in some way her ‘‘ much learning had made her mad,’”’ and 
was driven by the vagaries of her mental distemper to take her own 
life. All this is melancholy. But some things are even more dis- 
tressing : First, that a religious paper should outrage the sanctities 
of family affection by parading the death of an unfortunate child to 
make sectarian capital. Second, that sensible men should continue 
to hunt down and make sensational display of every case of youth- 
ful collapse from over-study in public schools as an advertisement to 
their own denominational establishments. As if scores of young 
people were not driven wild every year by religious excitement; or 
worn to death by the self-imposed austerities and labors of ecclesi- 
astical sisters; or destroyed by excessive devotion at home. The 
time has not yet come, in any sect or region of society, where zeal 
in God’s work or man’s service is always tempered with wisdom 
and due regard to the sacred laws of health. But it may be as 
well to remind these owlish prophets that, where one young woman 
is broken down by excessive study, a hundred are wrecked by the 
insanities, and abominations of our wretched society life ; and where 
one silly maiden ‘‘ shoots madly from her sphere’’ because of too 
much knowledge, a thousand live content in an ignorance, vulgar- 
ity, and drudgery that perpetuates the national barbarism for yet 
another generation. There are reputable reasons for the ecclesias- 
tical system of schooling, which can be produced by its high-minded 
and sincere advocates. But if the bishops have really the authority 
to silence anybody, they should exercise it forthwith upon the 
squads of blackguards, slanderers, and malignant demagogues who 
are using the Catholic press to fill the heads of ignorant readers 
with false, mischievous, and slanderous misinformation concerning 
the public schools. No church can permanently get on by such 
grotesque and melodramatic playing to the pit. 

— The venerable Dr. James Martineau, whom Thackeray pro- 
nounced, twenty years ago, the foremost of the philosophical minds 
of Great Britain, at the age of eighty has retired from the presi- 
dency of the Theological College of which, for many years, past he 
has been the head. The occasion was marked for a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of the rival methods of college instruction under the old 
and new systems in England. Dr. Martineau ably contrasts the 
two methods, showing that, while the modern style of training the 
student by a variety of experts has certain advantages in the direc- 
tion of accurate and exhaustive knowledge, yet a serious difficulty 
comes up in the relation of different departments of thought. The 
student instructed in this way is passed, in succession, through the 
hands of enthusiastic and often one-sided professors, each magnify- 
ing his office until the proper relations of his office are confused ; 
or, what is probable, he is dominated by his most powerful teacher 
and launched upon the world an immature specialist rather than an 
educated man. The doetor queries whether, after all, the training 
of college boys under a few eminent teachers, each of whom deals 
with several topics, does not send forth a more healthy graduate 
with more rational views of the correlation of studies, better able to 
deal with the problems of life. Our wisest public school authorities 
have long since decided this question as respects the schooling of 
young children. Specialists are being discarded, and the room- 
teacher is now expected to give instruction in the whole course of 
study. While, of course, the expert and specialist are essential to the 
progress of knowledge, still the “‘ one thing needful ”’ in the school- 
room is a true man or woman, competent to impart information in 
due measure, and, especially, to build up that central power of 
character without which shining attainments leave the youth only 
the sharp and glittering fragment of a broken mirror that distorts 
the little angle of life which it reflects. 


—A recent visit to the Tennyson street (Boston) industrial 
summer school for girls, under the conduct of Miss Hemans, and 
the support of the lady bountiful of Boston, Mrs. Heminway, 
shows a decided advance in working out the desire of its founder. 
For three years this excellent summer school has been held in the 
Starr King public school-house, the use of which is the city’s only 
contribution. This summer nearly two hundred girls are in attend- 
ance, under experts in cookery, house-keeping, the kitchen-garden 
and advanced kindergarten, carpentry, sewing, and embroidery 
from original designs prepared by drawing from the flower. One 
has only to look through this beautiful work to realize what can be 
made of it in all parts of the country. We are more than ever 


convineed that our cities and large villages could well afford to 
Is of this sort, 


assume the expense of a system of summer schoo 
even if the vacation must be extended to give it elbow-room. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Lives oF Poor Boys wHo Became Famous. By Sarah K. 

Bolton. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

The influence of good books cannot be over-estimated in forming 
the character of the young. In this book Mrs. Bolton has chosen 
eminent examples, from various countries, and from varied occu- 
pations, that teach the lesson that poverty is no barrier to a grand 
success in life. No book within our knowledge is better suited to 
be adopted in the rapidly growing reading circles of our country. 
It certainly deserves a wide reading among the aspiring young men 
and hopeful boys of our land. It will develop a healthful ambi- 
tion, encourage, and cheer multitudes to struggle on in their en- 
deavors to overcome obstacles. From the ‘* poor boys”’ have come 
many of our .noblest men in all the walks and avocations of life. 
Note the record of this valuable book, It sketches the careers of 
twenty-nine eminent men who have attained to positions of honor 
and great usefulness, that began life without mohey, and who have 
won success by virtue of persistent industry and high character. 
Not every poor boy can become a Peabody, a Lincoln, a Gambetta, 
a Greeley, a Faraday, a Mozart, a Grant, a Farragut, a Garibaldi, 
or a Garfield: but all boys can, by the exercise of all their best pow- 
ers, become useful men, filling their several niches in the grand 
structure of human endeavor. 

We heartily commend this well-written book of Mrs. Bolton to 
all teachers, parents, and guardians of youth, as one admirably 
adapted to stimulate the young to high endeavor. It ineulcates, 
by force of notable examples, the worth of patient industry, adher- 
ence to strict integrity, and the adoption of Christian principle as 
the elements of success. Work and will combine in achieving great 
things in life. Money will not win nobility of soul,—that comes to 
the young man through agencios he uses for his own good. 


Pine Cones. By Willis Boyd Allen. Price, $1.25. Boston: 

D. Lothrop & Co. 

This is a Aeatileg half-juvenile book of adventures, written in a 
very bright and fascinating style, and most appropriately illus- 
trated. The fifteen chapters make up the continuous story, yet 
each of them might very properly be read separately and enjoyed 
as character sketches. e dialogue is both lively and natural, 
and the author’s descriptive powers, for young readers, will cause 
his promised sequel to Pine Cones to be awaited with pleasure. 


LATIN CocRsE IN ENGLISH. By William Cleaver 
Wilkinson. New York: Chautauqua Press: C. L. 8. C. De- 
Price, $1.00. 

is volume completes a series of four books, known as ‘* The 

After-School Series,’’ designed for the purpose of making acces- 

sible to English readers, in their own language, the treasures of the 

best Greek and Latin authors, as they are disclosed to the average 

American student in the ordinary course of school and college edu- 

cation. They have been very widely read by the C. L. 8. C. De- 

partment of the famous and very valuable Chautauqua Course of 
reading for those outside of dhe = and colleges. We doubt if 
there ever was devised a plan for giving such an impetus to popu- 
lar culture as ‘‘ The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.”’ 
Its work has been remarkable, not only for its wide-reaching influ- 
ence for good in many general departments of valuable culture, but 
for the interest it has awakened among those outside of the school 
and college in classic studies. These four books by Mr. Wilkinson 
have been admirably adapted to accomplish a noble work. Men 
and women of mature years have been incited, in numerous instances 
within our knowledge, to commence to study the classical languages 
in the original by the interest these books have excited. ‘The pres- 
ent volume gives in English the life and writings of Livy, Tacitus, 

Plautus and Terence, Lucretius, Horace, Juvenal, Cicero (as men 

of letters), Pliny, and Quintilian, supplemented by a valuable ap- 
ndix. 

We heartily commend the ‘* After-School Series,’ which com- 

prises preparatory Greek and Latin courses in English (in two 

books), and also college Greek and Latin courses in English (in 
two books),—four books in all. They are not only very readable, 
but bring the mind into contact with the best of ancient literature. 

Mr. Wilkinson has done his work well. 


THE PRACTICAL SERIES: An Elemen Arithmetie for Pri 
and Intermediate Grades. Oral and Written. By Charles L. 
oe New York, Boston, and Chicago : Potter, Ainsworth 
Co. 

This is a thin book, of about one hundred pages, in which is out- 
lined the work in number that can be effectively accomplished in 
common and graded schools, corresponding to primary and inter- 
mediate grades. It aims wisely to suggest the best method of teach- 
ing the elements, and recognizes the fact that the most important 
factor in teaching arithmetic is the live teacher, who needs only to 
be provided with logically arranged exercises, and such helpful 
suggestions as may be found in this admirable treatise. It supplies 
the teacher with things to be taught, not studied, by the pupils. 
The teacher is led to show how, and the pupil must pructice. It is 
a book fully in harmony with the methods of the day. Formal rules 
are omitted; if “* principles are understood, rules are useless.’’ 
The author is to be specially commended for the practical character 
of his numerous examples for practice. 


THe Cui_p’s HEALTH PrimeR. For Primary Classes. New 

York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This attractive and charmingly illustrated little book is written 
in familiar and pleasing language, and inculeates correct ideas on 
matters pertaining to health, with special reference to the effects 
of alcoholic drinks, stimulants, and narcotics upon the human system. 
It comes before the educational world indorsed by the Scientific De- 
—- of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union of the 

Jnited States, of which Mrs. Mary H. Hunt is the superintendent. 
In this primer the text is accurate, and vouched for by the best 
scientific authority. The division into short, pithy paragraphs; the 
clear, large type; the simple presentation of each subject ; the inter- 
esting style that begets in every child a love of the study; and the 
beautiful cuts, each having a full scientific description and nomen- 
clature, so as to present the thing before the pupil without cumber- 
ing the text with the dry details,—all these indicate the work of 
the practical teacher, and will be appreciated in every school-room. 
The power of simple and convincing explanation is fully put forth. 


OUTLINES OF PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. Dietated portions of 
the Lectures of Herman Lotze. Translated and edited by George 
T. Ladd, professor of philosophy at Yale College. “Boston : 
Ginn & Co. Price, $1.00. 

This valuable book presents clearly Lotz’s philosophical system. 
The topies discussed are, ‘‘ Investigation of Ethica Principles ;”’ 
“The Simple, Moral Ideals ;’’ ‘‘ Concerning the Freedom of the 
Will ** Of the Individual Person ** Marriage and the Family ;’’ 
** Of the Intercourse of Men;”’ ‘‘ Of Society, and of the State,’’ 
Other books of the series are to follow, 


of Universal Literature, Price, 15 conta, 


— The Milton Bradley Company, of Springfield, Mass., have 
ready a new series of ‘‘ Dissected Maps’’ with illustrated backs. 
We have before us the sheets of these maps uncut, showing the 
convenient size and the snperior quality of the plates, which are 
entirely new and made expressly ie this purpose. These sheets 
are mounted on the front and back of wood, and varnished. They 
are then cut up to the political divisions. This is the first line of 
dissected maps ever made to an uniform scale. This feature, with 
the illustrated backs, doubles the value of the maps for educa- 
tional purposes. Every primary school should have’a table for 
general use, and on it a set of these maps. ‘These maps: show at a 
glance the boundary lines of the continents and divisions, and the 
child will gain a definite knowledge of the shape, location and 
relative size of each portion of a continent not to be acquired by 
any other means. Another valuable feature of these maps is the 
illuminated backs. Covering the entire back of each map is an 
original design, lithographed in colors and depicting the principal 
animal and vegetable productions of the country. Each map is 
packed in a finely finished wooden box with chromo lithographic 
label, and may be bought separately, if so desired, for home use, 
but for school pur the entire series is recommended, as in this 
way the full benefit of the system is realized. ; 

They also have a new “ Dissected Map’’ of the United States, 
engraved expressly for this parpose, on a larger scale. Map of 
Europe, 12 x 9, 75 cents; map of Asia, 21}¢ x 2016, $1.25; map of 
Africa, 17 x 1844, $1.25; map of North America, 18 x 20, $1.25; 
map of South America, 15x 19, $1.25; the set of five maps, $5.00. 

7 Aan the very many useful devices of the Milton Bradley 
Co. is the ‘* Educational Clock Dial,’’ which should be in every 
primary school-room. 


— Messrs. Funk & W. ls, New York, have in press the fol- 
lowing books: The People’s Bible, by Joseph Parker, D.D., Lon- 
don. A very elaborate and important work, being a series of ex- 
positions of such portions of Scripture, beginning with Genesis, as 
are of obvious and immediate importance to a growth in Divine wis- 
dom. To be completed in 25 vols., each $1.50. Vols. I. and LI. 
now in press. 

Sweet Cicely, a new novel, by ‘* Josiah Allen’s Wife’? (Mari- 
etta Holly). ‘This is a continuation of the famous ‘* Josiah Allen’s 
Wife’s Series.’’ A literary gentleman who has carefully examined 
the story in manuscript says: ‘‘In my judgment this novel will 
prove the Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the temperance reform. 12mo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

Sermons in Song ; a volume of sermons by Rev. Charles F. Rob- 
inson, D.D., author of ** Spiritual Songs for the Sanctuary,”’ ete. 
12mo., cloth, $1.25. 

The Pastor's Hand-book ; a manual for the use of ministers, con- 
taining forms, es, and helpful data and tables, for ready refer- 
ence; by W. W. Everts, D.D. New edition; 12mo, leatherette, 
price, $1.50. 

Society: Its Peculiarities, Practices, and Problems ; a series of 
discourses on social topics, by George C. Lorimer, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


— Ticknor & Co., Boston (successors of James R. Osgood & 
Co.), have added to ‘* The Students’ Series of Standard Poe- 
try,’’ edited by W. J. Rolfe, A.M., No. 4, Scott’s Marmion, with 
copious and carefully prepared notes on the text, and many beau- 
tiful illustrations; price, 75 cents. We have heartily commended 
the critical and ceeds ability of Mr. Rolfe in his work on Shake- 
speare, Tennyson, and other standard poetical authors. We find 
his studies of Scott marked by the same care and aceurasy. The 
Lady of the Lake and Marmion, read in the light of Mr. Rolfe’s 
notes, unfolds to the student new beauties, unthought of by the 
ordinary reader. As Mr. Rolfe explains in his preface, this popu- 
lar poem has never been correctly printed until now; and, much as 
it has been read in schools, this is the first thoroughly annotated 
edition that has been published. Scott's own notes, though bulky, 
are comparatively few in number; and Lockhart’s add little to 
them except his interesting transcript of MS. variations from the 
printed text. Mr. Rolfe is the first to supply explanations of 
many allusions which would puzzle young readers, if not their 
elders also; and he adds much other valuable comment and criti- 
cism. All of ** The Student’s Series’’ are equally suited to the 
use of the student in school or college, and that of the general 
reader. ‘They should have a place in every library, public or pri- 
vate. 75 cents each; to teachers, for introduction, 45 cents. 


— Harper & Brothers, New York, have published in superb 
style The Congo and Founding of its Free State, by Henry M. 
Stanley. It is in two grand octavo volumes, appropriately illus- 
trated, with maps, etc. It is a record of grand achievements. 
Stanley was sent to the Congo by the International Association Ex- 
pedition, and has been engaged for six Years in exploring the river 
and surrounding country. It is not strange that the author grows 
enthusiastic as he pictures the thousands of miles of navigable river, 
giving access to lands of unsurpassed fertility, and a population esti- 
mated at 45,000,000, opened up by his daring and enduring. The 
London Daily News says: ‘* The present book is a story of work 
and exploration, sufficient in itself to have founded a great reputa- 
tion and secure a conspicuous position in the illustrious gallery of 
worthies who have consumed their bodily and mental energies in 
order that men’s knowledge of that long mysterious land of fable 
and conjecture might receive some addition. It is impossible 
to read his final summing up of the possible future of the Congo 
Basin without feeling in some degree the influence of his ‘ gospel of 
enterprise.’ 


— Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 107 Chambers street, New York City, 
have just added to their superior list of elementary school supplies 
and books ‘*‘ Number Tablets for Supplementary Work in Arithme- 
tic; *’ by A. W. Potter and T. J. MeConnon. ‘‘ Tablet No. 6 
is arranged for exercises in prime numbers, divisions, multiples, 
reduction and addition of fractions, ete. It has 48 lessons, with 
examples at the top, with blank for name of pupil, and good blank 
space for working out the operations in detail. We know of 
nothing more convenient for supplementary work in the school- 
room. The new ‘‘ Dinsmore Model Script Blanks’’ are indeed 
models for use of young pupils. Upon every page is a complete 
set of —_ capitals, small letters, and figures for handy reference. 
The Standard Composition Book contains full directions to teachers 
and pupils in regard to its use. It gives special attention to the 
important instructions in letter-writing. We convene these ad- 
mirable helps to all teachers of elementary schools. 


— The American Sunday School Union, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
published in a neat pamphlet, E/-Jah and El-Sha; or, The Law 
and the Gospel; price, 5 cents. A suggestive pre-view of the Inter- 
national Series of Lessons for the last six months of 1885 bring 
before us great historical facts. They relate to God’s dealings 
with his people. The two prominent characters who appear in 
these lessons are the two great prophets, Elijah and Elisha. It is 
through them chiefly that God speaks. During the three months, 
July, August and September, the attention is fixed upon Elijah, 
During the next three months, October, November, and December, 
it is principally fixed upon Elisha, his successor. The ‘‘ Pre- View ”’ 
of the International Lessons for the last six months of 1885 is by 


John R, Whitney, It gives 4 connected outline of the great spire 
truths taught in 


— Macmillan & Co., New York City, have just published a 
new edition of the well-known book, On Teaching: Its Ends 
and Means, by Henry Calderwood, LL.D., F.R.S.E., professor 
of moral philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, and chairman 
of the Edinburgh School Board; price, 50 cents. This excellent 
book was originally designed for a teachers, and should 
be read by every one engaged in the work. Its chapters on “* Self- 
Government,”’ *‘ School Discipline,’ Instruetion,’’ Formation 
of Character,’’ and ‘‘ Words to Teachers,’ were full of wisdom 
and helpfal suggestions to all teachers. In this edition the 
author has added a chapter on ‘“‘ Home Training” as related to 
school work, which extends the scope and usefulness of the book 
to parents as well as teachers. No teacher can afford to omit from 
his or her library Calderwood On Teaching. 


— Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago, make the fol- 
lowing new announcements; The Elements of C hemistry, Descriptive 
and Qualitative ; a text-book for inners, by James H. Shepard, 
instructor in chemistry, Ypsilanti High School, Michigan. This 
text-book is prepared with special reference to the needs of schools 
where the new methods are employed. Elements of Co-ordinate 
Geography, by W. B. Smith, professor of mathematics, Central Col- 
lege, Missouri (ready in Sept.). In this book the order of develop- 
ment is natural, and leads without break or turn from the simplest 
to the most complex. The method is heuristic. The student's 
grasp is strengthened by numerous exercises. The work has been 
tested at every point in the class-room. 


— The Normal Book Concern, of Ladoga, Ind., annnounces the 
publication of the second of a series of school helps, of which 
‘United States History Outlined ’’ was the first. Number II. 
will be Civil Government Outlined. It will consist of a complete 
topical analysis of civil government in general, and of the United 
States Constitution. It is a commendable fact that teachers every- 
where are taking a lively interest in this important branch of study. 
Civil Government Outlined will be ready for distribution in a few 
days. Price, by mail, 10 cents. 


— Warren Colburn’s Arithmetic, recently revised and enlarged, 
has just been adopted by the School Board of Portland, Me. It is 
pleasant to feel, in this age of educational unstableness, that there 
is at least one educational classic which appeals to successive gener- 
ations of committeemen. The principal of one of the largest 
schools in St. Louis recently said to an audience of teachers that if 
all the books in the world were to be destroyed excepting three, he 
would choose that the Bible, Shakespeare, and ‘* Warren: Col- 
burn’s Intellectual Arithmetic ’’ should remain. 


— FE. B. Treat, New York, announces that Hon. J.T. Headley’s 
Life and Times of Ulysses 8. Grant will be ready shortly. He 
has just issued a handsome portrait of the late General Grant, re- 

roduced by the Bierstadt process from a recent negative taken by 

‘redericks of New York, at a sitting specially given by General 
Grant, and from which Mr. Thomas Va Clear painted the portrait 
now in the White House. The portrait is 1x 24 inches in size, 
and may be had plain, $1, and artists’ proofs in India tint, $3. 


— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have now ready, Words of Our 
Hero: U. 8S. Grant; edited by Jeremiah Chaplin ; price 35 cents. 
A remarkable timely and valuable little work is Words of Our 
Hero, a compilation of extracts made from the letters, conversa- 
tions, and correspondence of General Grant. The editor has made 
such selections for the present volume as are best representative of 
the man, and the collection deserves the careful and thoughtful 
reading of every patriotic American. 


ry — An elegant edition, illustrated, of the tender tributes of the 

ts E. C. Stedman, B. F. Taylor, John Boyle O’ Reilly, James 
‘itts, and others, to the great hero Grant, has been published by 
Vandercook & Co., publishers, Chicago, Ill., and will be sent by 
mail for 50 cents. It is on heavy satin paper, tied with black sil 
ribbon, and furnishes an exquisite parlor souvenir and a suitable 
memorial of the death of U. S. Grant. 


— F. H. Gilson, Boston, and 8S. R. Winchell & Co., Chicago, have 
ready ‘‘ The Staff Notation, — Supplement to Books I. and II. of 
The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course for Schools,’’ by Daniel Batchellor 
and Thomas Charmbury. The object of this Staff Supplement ”’ 
is to enable the Tonic Sol-fa pupils to apply their knowledge of 
music to the Staff Notation, and gives the first, second, and third 
steps of the Tonic Sol-fa method. Price, 15 cents. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City, publish a very 
unique book entitled A Canterbury Pilgrimage: ridden, written, 
and illustrated, by Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell ; price, 
50 cents. The text of description of the tour from London through 
the hop region of Kent to Canterbury, is made intensely interest- 
ing by the addition of comical illustrations. It is a book well cal- 
culated to keep one in good humor. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, are issuing in very attrac- 
tive style their ‘‘ Riverside Paper Series,’’ —a series of novels by 
the best American authors. They appear weekly during the 
summer months. The last is An Old Maid’s Paradise” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Price, 50 cents. Thirteen numbers in 
the series for $6.50, postage paid. 


— Melvil Dewey, A.M., chief librarian of Columbia College, 
New York City, sends us a very valuable circular of information 
of the library of the college. It contains valuable points relating 
to the workings of the library and of the ‘‘ School of Library Econ- 
omy” for training librarians and cataloguers. Mr. Dewey also 
sends his first annual Report of the Library for 1884. 


— Van Antwerp, B & Co. have purchased the school books 
formerly published by Messrs. Jones Bros. & Co., consisting of 
Redpath’s U. 8. History, Milne’s Mathematics, and Forbriger § 
Patent Drawing Tablets, ete. They also publish Newell and Creery s 
Spellers, formerly published by Piet & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


— W. Raymond and I. A. Whitcomb, 240 Washington street, 
Boston, announce in a full descriptive circular eight grand autumn 
trips and four winter tours to California, of the ‘‘ Raymond’s 
Vacation Exeursions."’ Send for itinerary and description of 
routes, with prices. 

— ‘‘ Harper’s Handy Series,’’ No. 18, is an extremely interest- 
ing number, entitled Souvenirs of Some Continents, by Archibald 
pe LL.D., the famous War Correspondent of England ; price, 

cents. 


— Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, have The Book 0/ 
Psalms, with the readings and renderings preferred by the Ameri- 
can Committee of Revision; edited by John G. Lansing, D.D. 
Price, 25 cents. 


— Harper & Brothers have ready No. 16 of ‘‘ Hand Series,” 
issued weekly, at 25 cents. This number is entitled Uncle Jack, 
and Other Stories, by Walter Besant, author of “‘ All in a Gar- 
den Fair,” ete. 


— J. Hi. Palmer, Jacksonville, Ill., has published A Lesson in 


~~ mata price 10 cents, It contains a statement of first prin: 
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BY WATER AND LAND. 


BY MARGARET K, SMITH. 


L—BY WATER: OUR LOG. 


THURSDAY, June 25, 1885. 


Our good steamer leaves New York at 4 p.m. We go on board 
an hour before the time. 

The bell rings, and a again. Friends go ashore and are 
straightway dissolved into in air, for we never get another sight 
of them. Ah, well! they are in our heart just as much as if we 
wept an hour or waved a kerchief till the arm ached. The shore- 
ward procession moves slowly. What a turnult! People give last 
messages over and over again, and seem to cry and laugh indis- 
eriminately. Why are human beings, as a rule, so improvident in 
the matter of emotion ? These people have known for months that 
this moment would come, yet are they not in the least prepared 

it. 

“ p. M.—We are off, and a fever of ‘letter-writing prevails on 
board. So far as we can learn these letters contain the important 
information, “* Not sea-sick yet, will write soon, &c., &e.’’ The 
pilot, who leaves us at Sandy Hook, carries a large mail. 
5p. M.: Dinner.—Every man, woman and child probably eats 
more than is good for them, being incited to extra effort by the un- 
certainty regarding his future capability in this direction, and by 
the exhortations of the wise,—‘‘ Eat to avert sea-sickness.”’ 

We go on deck to find that New York with its whirl and roar 
and its cloud of smoke has drifted away behind us, and we are out 
on a waste of waters flooded with clear moonlight. Dizziness, sea- 
sickness, and all other horrors fade from our minds, and for one 
evening of our life we dwell in a real world of light and shade 
which is as lovely as a fairy land. 

FripAay, June 26. 

Save a memory, all knowledge of a previous life has gone from 
us. We have been floating a thousand years. We are the Ancient 
Mariner, omitting his horrible experiences. Never was there such 
sea and sky; never such light and air; and never such an opportu- 
nity for rest. But ple do not rest. They tramp about the 
deck. They talk about nothing. ae no sooner settle in one 
position than they ehange to another. he average human being 
of the present day has but an abstract idea of rest. The secret 
of repose ha&S been revealed only to the philosopher and the 
savage. ‘These .representatives of the two extremes of civiliza 
tion meet on a common ground of inaction. The one rests because 
his reason tells him that he may thus store up power; the other, 
because his instinct, or intuition, or what you will, prompts him to 
secure physical comfort. The average man of this country, being 
neither a sav nor a ove wears himself out before his 
time. Like Micawber, people have made more or less preparation 
in the way of clothing for this trip, and curious costumes begin to 
appear. At times men, and even women, are willing to look hid- 
eous, and their hideousness is rather becoming. 

One point of interest to the upper-deck passengers is the steer- 
age. Considerable speculation and pity are expended upon the pas- 
sengers of the lower decks. To us there is only a shade of differ- 
ence between the two sets of people. ‘They all do about the same 
things in the same way, yet the. steerage is an excellent institution. 
It affords a cheap passage, and it makes the upper deck so com- 
fortable. We are anxious to know the sentiments of the steerage 
toward the upper deck, and for a minute we wish we belonged 
** down below. 

SATURDAY, June 27. 

Same as Friday, except that people are perhaps a shade less com- 
municative and obliging, and a discussion of religious beliefs has 
arisen. This promises to develop, as usual, into an unpleasant dis- 
pute. Why are people allowed to bore their fellows by settling 
questions of which they know nothing? We vaguely wonder 
whether the law against cruelty to animals does not provide for 
such inflictions. 

SUNDAY, June 28. 

Same as Saturday, except that a lady, with an enthusiasm bor- 
dering on rashness, wishes for a little rough weather, ‘* to vary the 
monotony.” 

MonDAY, June 29. 

Oh, for the solid land, of which we have been so basely forgetful! 
The ship rises and sinks and sways from side to side. Under diffi- 
culties too harrowing to mention, we go to breakfast. Why do we 
go? Because an enemy (we are sure nowit was an enemy) hath 
told us that this little inconvenience may be overcome by eating ! 
More than once in our life have we achieved the seemingly impossi- 
ble; but eating! What a fiendish look the waiters have as, with 
sardonic smiles, they offer food that must have been prepared with 
a special view to our torture! 

Ve find the deck and our chair, and the day is an eternity of 
dreary agony. The eye refuses to look and the ear to listen, yet we 
see and hear a thousand sights and sounds that were never before 
perceptible. We experience a single gleam of happiness. The 
lady who wished for rough weather is not on deck. Even in our 
misery we smile, and mentally hope that she is not suffering from 
““monotony.’’ Many of the other ngers are also missing. 

€ peripatetic maiden, however, still continues her march, and we 
weary of her; she looks so fresh and unconscious of the incon- 
veniences of life. Yet she is not so trying as the intellectual youn 
woman, who has a voice like many waters, who chatters till we wish 
that the brillianey of her intellect lumined some other sphere. 
She is discursive, not to say ill-regulated, in her mental habits, and 
includes the solar system in her conversations. North, south, east, 
West,—into the heavens above, and into the deeps below, she flashes. 
Her hearers at first try to follow, but are soon Jeft breathless with 
amazement at her flights. Rendered desperate by stress of circum- 
stances, they present the flimsiest excuses for absence and flee away. 
The young lady converses blandly and vigorously to the next comer. 
rte exhibits a delightful singleness of purpose, — to secure a lis- 

ner, 

Rain falls, and we lie just where a drip develops into a pour, bu} 
we make no effort to avoid the deluge. A humane being lifts us, 
chair and all, into a shelter; we do not thank him. Under these 
physical and mental horrors, life contains no degrees of comfort. 

e have done what we could. Note-paper, mustard, wine, whis- 
key, brandy, cologne,*camphor, ete., ete., etc., as concerns their 
curative powers, are the inventions of malice. Life itself is a de- 
lusion. Darkness comes on, we falter down to our stateroom, 
where, — the solar system is dissolved, and chaos is come again. 


THURSDAY, June 30. 
A second edition of Monday, with additions that are no improve- 
ment. One moment of supreme satisfaction,—the intellectual young 
Ser 1s not on deck. A season of stupendous aggravation. The 
™ 4-blooded (who, when their post-mortem takes place will be dis- 
covered to have been without stomachs) declare that it is ‘‘ fine sea 

weather,”’ and they urge us to eat ! 

Ww » WEDNESDAY, July 1. 
lic; © are not sick, but we are strangely demoralized, even ma- 
ame Never, under any circumstances, can we tolerate those 
peor © who are interchanging experiences with which they have 
“n fayored during the ast two days, Fragments of sea-sick 


dreams are reproduced and vastly enjoyed by some narrators and 
listeners, while morbid visions are exhibited to the lovers of the 
marvelous. A good Samaritan finds for us a corner in the shelter 
of a boat, away from the sound of voices, and there we lie all day 
and dream dreams compounded of soft winds, sun and sky and 
sparkling water. 

THURSDAY, July 2. 

The young woman who converses has recovered. At 11 a. m. we 
observe that she is introduced to a young Frenchman, who is polite 
and cannot tell a lie; moreover he is anxious to accustom his ear to 
the sound of the English language. At 2 p. m. those two are stand- 
ing in the same place as in the morning. The young man has lost 
his luncheon, in fact must fast from 8 a. m. until 5 p- m., and we 
have reason to know that he has tendencies toward the physical 
comforts of life. That young man was not sea-sick, but he con- 
siders that he has suffered. 

A report has just circulated that there is a man in the steerage 
worth seventeen thousand dollars. We all go to look at him, and 
at a glance perceive that he is a very superior being. N.B.—Why 
did we not observe him before; and are we sure that we have 
selected the right man ? 

FRIDAY, July 3. 

Just exactly like Thursday. 

SATURDAY, July 4. 

The stars and stripes are flying from the highest mast, and a 
Fourth of July celebration is in contemplation. It takes place in 
the evening, and is so unique in its character that it might provoke 
a smile from Uncle Sam himself. _ It is originated by a Spanish-Ger- 
man, and presided over by the Mexican consul to Liverpool. The 
instrumental music is extracted from an unwilling piano by the wife 
and daughter of a Polish Jew. An ex-professional singer (Ger- 
man) sings two or three German songs. The addresses are deliy- 
ered in German-English. Mark Twain's ‘‘ Fourth of July address”’ 
is read, by a man who knows little or no English, in a manner 
that would astonish the author. The national songs, ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner’’ and ‘* Red, White, and Blue,’’ are sung by voices 
that have not yet mastered the difficulties of English dentals, so 
that the effect can be better imagined than described. Yet funny 
as it all is, there is something fine in the hearty sympathy of all 
these foreigners with American institutions, and we join with all 
our heart in the sentiments of the eloquent young Berliner, as he 
earnestly asks God’s richest blessings upon ‘‘America, the Land of 
the Free.”’ 

SUNDAY, July 5. 

Some very important small talk comes to our ears, which we 
with characteristic self control refrain from jotting down. We find 
our sheltered corner again, and all day watch the water glancing 
in the sunlight, and changing from blue to green. We note, too, 
the change in the atmosphere, and the mist which veils the horizon. 
These are signs which tell us that land is not far away. 


MonpDaAy, July 6. 

Lizard Point at sunrise, then the southern coast of England. 
The sea-gulls are around us in hundreds. In the morning sun- 
shine it seems a goodly land, and we are proud of it, and earnestly 
hope that the Union Jack will wave forever. 

At 10.30 a. m. we are off Plymouth, which, from the ship, ap- 
pears to be a little fishing town on the lowland, with green hills 
dotted with trees rising on either side. A small steamer comes 
dut to take off the passengers who go to London. 

Still we go forward, and England, with the afternoon sunshine 
and a soft white mist above and around her, fades into the distance. 
We are in the Channel now, and on our right are the shores of 
France. At sunset come the Channel Islands,—Jersey, Guernsey, 
and Alderney,—though which is which no one knows. Just in 
the gloaming we are in the entrance to Cherbourg, and a queer 
little boat comes out to take passengers and mail. It is light 
enough for us to gain some idea of the extent of the old fortifica- 
tions along the harbor, and dark enough for us to enjoy the colored 
lamps on the many ships at anchor, and the long line of lights in 
the town. One great wish of our life has been to see France. This 
glimpse is but a promise of more to come. 

TUESDAY, July 7. 

We are on deck in time to see the town of Dover, which seems a 
mere village built on a small inlet that has made its way through 
the cliffs. Dover Castle stands on the top of the cliff rising from 
the inlet at the right of the town. It appears a low, irregular pile 
of stone, worn black with the storms of ages. And here, all along, 
are the ‘‘ white, dear cliffs of Dover,’’ rising sheer from the water 
and festooned with the very vines of which we read years ago. 

WEDNESDAY, July 8. 

Our voyage is nearly over. Before night we shall be landed in 
Hamburg. For the first time we begin to speculate upon the prob- 
abilities of American-German being sufficient to get us out of Ham- 
burg after we get in. 

Cook’s Hafen (it seems to be a lighthouse) marks the entrance 
to the Elbe River, and from here we have on our right a view of 
low, grassy marsh-lands, with fine old trees in the back-ground. 
People are appearing on deck in the costumes of New York and 
Boston. The appearance of many rings, bracelets, and other 
precious adornings, is a little startling until one remembers that, 
though Hamburg is a free port as far as entering goes, there are 
custom-house ceremonies to be encountered before one can make 
his exit. 

Our good ship is with flags. For hours we sail up the Elbe, 
and hardly eallne othat we have left the ocean. The Elbe is a 
beautiful river. 

At 3.00 p. m. we are put on board a small steamer which bears 
us still farther up the river. Here we are, trunks, steerage and 
upper-deck passengers, all huddled together. The difference be- 
tween the two sets of human beings is rapidly diminishing. The 
young men from ‘‘ below’ are wearing canes, and drinking beer, 
and smoking, just as the others are doing. The young girls are 
brave in bangs and rings and bangles. They are bringing home 
to the youth of the fatherland convincing evidence of the oppor- 
tunities which America affords all classes. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the Elbe from Brunzhausen 
to Hamburg. We pass Blankenniise on the left. It seems to be a 
succession of beautiful’ country seats, with old, y-stone houses 
and well-kept grounds. ‘This is our first view of Germany, and we 
like it. Children are playing in the sand along the shore. Fish- 
ing-boats dot the river, and merry songs are borne to us from near 
and far. ‘The river is like glass, brilliant in the sunshine. The 
air is soft and fragrant as it comes from the gardens, 

6,30 Pp. M.—Hamburg, and a confusion of tongues, together 
with cab-drivers, soldiers, policemen, and a mighty crowd of other 
officials, whom no man can number! 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. 
Dr. W. H. Parmelee, Toledo, O., says: ‘* I have prescribed the 
‘acid’ in alarge variety of diseases, and have been amply satisfied 
that it isa valuable addition to our list of medicinal agents.”’ 


— Some schools behave almost as badly as Congress,— Mann, 


OBITUARY. 


Gen. HENRY KEMBLE OLIVER, a venerable and highly es- 
teemed citizen of Massachusetts, died at his residence in Salem, 
August 12, of heart disease. He was born at Beverly, Mass., Nov. 
24, 1800. He was the youngest son of a family of eight, and his 
name appeats on the records originally as ‘‘ Thomas Harry,” 
and as having been subsequently changed to Henry Kemble, ap- 
parently to include his mother’s maiden name of Kemble. His 
family was one of the most honorable in the early records of Mas- 
sachusetts, his great, great grandfather being Nathaniel Oliver, 
who descended in direct line from Thomas Oliver, the Puritan, 
who came from Bristol, Eng., in 1632. Henry Kemble had his 
early education in the Boston schools, at the old Mayhew in Haw- 
kins street, and at the Boston Latin School. He entered Phillips 
yr on fan Andover from Boston in 1811, and left in 1812 to en- 
ter the ton Latin School to fit for college. By the death of the 
late venerable Rev. Leonard Withington, D.D., of Newburyport, 
he was left the oldest living pupil of Phillips Academy. In 1814, 
at the age of thirteen years and eight months, young Oliver 
entered Harvard College, and in 1816 removed to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, graduating in 1818, receiving the degree of A.B. from both 
universities. At the time of his death General Oliver was the only 
survivor of the class of 1818 of Dartmouth; and within a year his 
portrait was painted, at the request of President Bartlett, by Miss 
Adalaide Cole, daughter of J. Foxcroft Cole, to be placed among 
the portraits of the alumni of Dartmouth at the college. 

General Oliver was a diligent student and a fine classical scholar. 
Immediately upon graduating he enterrd upon his chosen profession 
of teaching, for which he proved himself rarely endowed and pe- 
culiarly gifted, distinguished by his great geniality and personal 
magnetism. On the 10th of June, 1819, a beardless boy of eight- 
een, carrying a very little trunk, he took the stage for Salem to be- 
gin the most laborious work of cramming little boys with as much 

reek and Latin as would stand them in hand when under the 
serews of the learned Popkin and Beck of the university. He was 
welcomed to Salem as a member of the household of theate Rev. 
Dr. Browne Emerson, then rof the South Church. On the 
following Monday, June 12, he took his seat as usher in the old 
Salem Latin School, in the house which still stands on Broad 
street. There was given to General Oliver, as to few old teach- 
ers, the rare enjoyment of watching with pride and satisfaction 
the successful achievement of honor and fame by his boys of more 
than fifty years ago, and the full meed of praise, of love, and 
affection from his grateful pupils in their after years. Among the 
more advanced of these boys at the old Salem Latin Schools was 
the Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D. No higher tribute could be 
paid to Master Oliver as a teacher than the publication of the 
names of his distinguished pupils. In the last appear the names of 
Silsbee, Brooks, Punchard, Brookhouse. Coburn, Devereux, Em- 
erson, Farrington, and many others. In 1827 General Oliver was 
made principal of the newly established English High School in 
Salem, and he held the position until 1830. In 1830 he erected a 
building on Federal street, Salem, wherein he taught a private 
school, six years for boys and eight years for girls. This school 
was very widely known for its excellent work, and met with great 
patronage. In 1844 he concluded his career as a practical teacher. 

On the 15th of March, 1830, he attended a meeting of teachers 
and friends of education held in Columbian Hall, Boston, at which 
the condition and wants of common schools were considered. At 
this meeting a committee was appointed to consider the expedienc 
of forming a permanent association, the aims and efforts of whic 
should be to awaken the public mind to the great importance of 

pular education. ‘The members of this committee were Ebenezer 

ailey, George B. Emerson, B. D. Emerson, A. Andrews, and 
Gideon F. Thayer, of Boston; Henry K. Oliver of Salem, and J. 
Wilder of Watertown. This committee of distinguished educa- 
tors considered the matter and prepared a constitution for a perma- 
nent educational asociation, and called a meeting at the State 
House in the city of Boston, Aug. 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1830. More 
than three hundred were present, and, after full discussion, the 
American Institute of Instruction was organized, and entered upon 
a career of remarkable influence and usefulness in the cause of edu- 
cation. It is now the oldest strictly educational association in this 
country, and possibly in the world. General Oliver was elected 
one of the counsellors of that body, and gave a lecture at the first 
meeting one‘‘ The Monitorial System.’’ Of this notable group of 
lecturers and officers Henry K. Oliver was the last to go to his re- 
ward. From the day of its inception until his decease, General 
Oliver has taken a deep interest in the American Institute, and 
often participated in its meetings. 

Mr. Oliver took great interest in the classics, and to the day of 
his death had not forgotten the beautiful passages from the Greek 
and Roman writers. Those sharp, clear sentences which he always 
wrote showed unmistakable evidence that the Athenian style had 
taken fast hold upon hismind. His command of words was always 
something wonderful, and his vocabulary seemed to be inexhaust- 
ible. He has been a constant contributor to the leading educa- 
tional papers. The last number of THE JOURNAL contains his 
final article. So early as October, 1861, he kindly furnished the 
writer with an article for the Massachusetts Teacher, of that month, 
of rare excellence. Its title was ‘‘ The Whole or None,’’ in which 
he commented upon the well-known lines of Pope, 

‘* A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep, or taste not, the Pierian spring,” 
and combated their fallacy as follows: ‘‘Is not a small sip from 
the Pierian spring better than no sip at all? Is it not better that 
the parched wayfarer, when thirsting for knowledge, should abate 
somewhat of his thirst with the scantiest lap from out the blessed 
stream of knowledge, rather than to perish of drought? All the 
better, to be sure, if, when panting with arid mouth in the sandy 
desert of ignorance, he should haply fall upon an oasis wherein 
gush up streams of wisdom and truth; all the better if he plunge 
right in, head foremost, and bathe and be baptized therein, head, 
shoulders, body, legs, feet, and ‘drink deep’ and take down all he 
can swallow of its blessed waters.”’ His style as a writer was like 
his conversation.—full of sparkle, genial good humor, and keen wit. 

He filled many very important public positions of trust in the 
State. He was the 4th of July orator in 1824 in Salem; entered 
upon military service in 1830, and rose to be a colonel in 1837. In 
1844 he was made adjutant-general by Gov. Briggs. In 1848 he 
was appointed agent of the new Atlantic Cotton Mills, they just 
starting in Lawrence, and after a residence of nearly thirty years 
in Salem, during which he had married*Sarah, daughter of Captain 
Samuel Cook, a retired shipmaster of Salem, and established a 
delightful home, he removed to Lawrence. His fellow townsmen 
in parting with him said: ‘‘ He has endeared himself to an uncom- 
monly large circle of friends. His genial social qualities and ex- 
cellent acquirements will render him a great and desirable 
acquisition to the new city.’’ During his administration all the 
new machinery of the mills was set up, and he continued to hold 
the position until 1860, serving in the meantime as the represent- 


ative of Lawrence in the Constitutional Convention of 1855 and in 
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the Legislature, and also as Mayor of the city in 1859. He served 


upon the school committee of Lawrence in 154%. 


| tacts as they exist through the Creator’s mandate, The organiza- 


| of knowledge is simply the diseovery and comprehension of 


In 1860 he was! 66th year, had a remarkable career. At nine years of age he was these facts, the laws governing them, and their relations to each 


elected State Treasurer of Massachusetts, and returned to Salem to 
make his} home there. He assumed the duties of his office as 
treasurer in 1861, at the commencement of the war, under Governor 
Andrew, and continued to discharge its duties with great integrity 
and excellent method until the close of the Rebellion. Besides his 
ordinary duties, Gen. Olivor acted as paymaster to all Massachusetts 
troops anterior to their being mustered into United States service, 
visiting every post in the State. He also had charge of some 
$12,000,000 of State securities during his five years’ service. 

In September, 1867, under appointment by Gov. Bullock, he was 
assigned to the work of looking after the children in the factories. 
He vigorously prosecuted the investigation, and made an exhaustive 
report, covering 300/pages, filled with valuable suggestions and 
startling revelations concerning the children. In 1869 he was 
appointed by Gov. Claflin, Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for Massachusetts, which office he held until 1874. 

All his life long he was an enthusiast in his love of music. He 
wrote of himself: ‘* My earliest memories in musie bring me back 
to the first decade of this century, when, a little fellow under the 
care of my sisters, I sat with them in the singing seats of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s chureh, then on Federal St., Boston, looking with amazed 
eyes at the beating of time by the leader, and the working of a bass 
viol by its vigorous player, this being the only instrument. There 
were not a dozen organs in all Boston then. Hymn tunes and 
simple anthems were the only music.”’ He his career as a 
boy soprano at the Park Street Church, Boston, in 1810, and from 
that date he was constantly associated in the study and practice of 
sacred music. Gen. Oliver was one of the oldest members of the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society, and an honorary member of 
the Portland Haydn Society. One of the proudest moments of his 
long musical career came to him on the 25th of June, 1872, when at 
the Great World’s Peace Jubilee in Boston, in the presence of 
President Grant, Secretaries Fish, Robeson, and Boutwell of the 
Cabinet, and many dignitaries, he stepped from the ranks of the 
undistinguished chorus, and, taking his place among the three op 
four great composers and conductors of the world, he led, baton in 
hand, a chorus of 20,000 voices in his own hymn and choral, 
** Federal Street,”’ with his own words, ** Hail, gentle peace.’’ In 
1861 and 1875 he issued new tune books, which showed the culti- 
vated mind, and contained soul-stirring melodies which the world 
will not willingly let die. 

He was agent of the State Board of education, and in 1876 he was 
one of those first named for the office of Supervisor of the Public 
Schools of Boston. He also acted as judge on the awards for 
pianos at the Centennial at Philadelphia. In December, at the 
age of 76, he was called by his fellow-citizens of Salem to be mayor 
of Salem, and was elected and re-elected, serving four consecutive 
years, retiring at the age of 80. Deeply interested in popular edu- 
cation, he aided in the establishment of the public-school system 
of the city of Lawrence, in which he was among its earliest resi- 
dents, giving to its high school all the illustrative apparatus he had 
collected for his own school purposes at Salem, and covering its 
walls with instructive engravings and the busts of eminent men. 
The largest school house in Lawrence is known as the Oliver School, 
as is also a school house in Salem. On Lawrence Common he 
planted, in 1852 and 1853, five hundrod and ten trees on an area of 
eighteen acres. 

He was a very remarkable man, and his declining years have 
been spent in the enjoyment of his books and papers, and in writ- 
ing for the press. His has been a beautiful old age, enjoyed not 
only by himself, but by all his friends and acquaintances. His 
fund of information and his great versatility made him a delightful 
conversationalist on any topic. 

General Oliver will be long remembered by those who were privi- 
leged to know him, and he will be greatly missed and genuinely 
mourned. The circle of men with whom he began his active career 
of educational work is now very small. He has gone, leaving be- 
hind him a noble record of philanthropy and usefulness during a 
long life of activity. 

Heven Hunt Jackson.—This gifted writer died at San Fran 
cisco, August 13, after a painful illness of several months. Mrs. 
Jackson, better known by her nom de plume, ** H. H.,’” or ** Helen 
Hant,”’ was born at Amherst, Mass., in 1831, and was a daughter 
of the late Prof. N. W. Fiske. Her first husband was Major E. B. 
Haunt, of the U. S. Engineers. He was killed at Fortress Monroe 
while experimenting with a new marine torped> which he had in- 
vented. Not many names are more familiar to readers of modern 
literature than Helen Hunt, or as she more frequently signed her 
articles, ‘‘H. H.”’ She was a very rapid composer, never writing 
more than two hours a day. Her little volumes, like Bits of Travel 
and Bits of Talk, proved very popular. After an extended tour 
through the far West she furnished several papers on the oppres- 
sions of the Indians, backing them up with letters to the Interior 
Department, persisting with such energy that a commission was 
sent out to investigate the charges, she herself being appointed 
special Indian Commissioner by President Arthur. She was also 
en by the Century Company, and wrote a series of letters on 
Southern California, Oregon, and Washington Territory. Her 
second husband was Mr. W.S. Jackson, a banker in Denver, Col. ; 
and the past few years of her life were passed in Colorado Springs 
and Southern California, laboring, to ameliorate the condition of 
the Indians and writing descriptive papers of life in the quaint 
Spanish towns of the latter quarter. 


apprenticed to learn the trade of a barber, At thirteen he hired a 


for over fifty-three years, on the very same spot. He employed no 
assistant, being content to do himself the work which came to him, 
and locking his shop-door when his dinner hour came. He had 
secured a competence, and lived in his own house. He educated 
well his three sons, one of whom graduated at Brown University as 
valedictorian of his class, and is a highly successful teacher in the 
school of Goff, Rice, and Smith, in that city. 

The Providence Journal says of him: ‘‘ Here have gathered for 
many years all the oldest and most respected citizens of Providence, 
as well for the privilege of enjoying the sterling good sense and the 
genial qualities of mind possessed by Mr. Town, as for the more 
immediate business of the moment. He was regarded with the 
highest esteem by all who, during his long business life here, had 
learned to know and appreciate his good qualities ; and his loss will 
be felt deeply by his large circle of friends and acquaintances.”’ 


Dr. WILLIAM Woop, of East Windsor, Conn., a prominent 
physician of Hartford county, died Aug. 9, aged 63 years. He was 
one of the most widely recognized authorities on ornithology in the 
country, and had a very valuable collection of birds and eggs. He 
was also a careful student and an exact and critical writer upon 
American history. He will be widely missed. 


INDIANA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Northern Indiana Teachers’ Association met at Rome City, 
Tuesday evening, July 2ist. The address delivered by the retiring 
president, Supt. J. K. Walts of Logansport, was most excellent. 
His theme was, ‘A Curriculum of Study for the First Four 
Years.’’ Especial stress was laid upon the building of right char- 
acter rather than the teaching of texts. The work in reading 
language and numbers was outlined minutely, and if the Logans- 
port schools realize the ideal of their superintendent, they are 
certainly in the front rank. 

The inaugural address of Supt. D. W. Thomas of Wabash was 
delivered Tuesday morning. Hie took for his theme the element- 
ary principles underlying education. Considerable time was devoted 
to A scave val since a knowledge of mind was the first requisite. 
In the effort to work according to program, the discussion of the 
inaugural was postponed until ‘Thursday, 

Miss Lizzie Morden of Logansport next presented a paper upon 
** The Use and Abuse of the Grube Method.’’ She proved to be 
an ardent admirer of Grube and his method, and thought that the 
only abuse of his teaching was by enthusiasts and ignoramuses, who 
undertook to use without comprehending it. Solution her own 
work by her description of it, would lead to the conclusion that she 
secures very satisfactory results. The paper was confined mainly 
to the work of the first and second years. The subject was discussed 
by Supts. Mather of Warsaw and Jones of Indianapolis. 

The next paper was by Supt. Jones; subject, ‘‘ How Far Can 
a Knowledge of Mental Science be Utilized by the Common School 
Teacher ?"’ ‘This paper was a gem, and to attempt a synopsis of 
it would be to give it all. He did not cover the entire ground in- 
cluded in the subject, since it was not definitely ascertained what 
the proper function of the common school was. In his opinion, 
development and training made one-half of education, and instruc- 
tion the other half. For definiteness of treatment, clearness of 
statement, and comprehensive knowledge of the subject, this paper 
excelled. After discussion of the paper by Pres. Parsons of the 
State Normal School, the Association adjourned for the day. 

The first paper Thursday morning was by Miss Ada Baylor of 
Wabash; subject, ‘‘ True Knowledge and Its Functions.’”’ In 
this she complained of the mercenary spirit of the age and the sub- 
serviency of education in the popular mind to a means of acquiring 
money, pleasure, or distinction. We needed a greater breadth of 
culture and higher ideals of living. The paper was ably discussed 
by Prof. E. E, Smith of Purdue. 

The next paper, —by Supt. H. M. Lafollette of Boone Co. ; 
subject, “‘ How to Cultivate a Love for Reading Good Books,’’— 
was an unusually entertaining and instructive one. No other sub- 
ject, perhaps, at the present time is receiving so much attention 
from educators, and consequently every one was on the alert to 
hear all that the speaker had to say. 

He showed himself qualified to treat the subject by his familiar- 
ity with good authors, but being a superintendent of country schools 
his treatment had special reference to them. This was another 
paper that should be read in full in order to get a just conception 
of the writer’s ideas. It is certainly to be regretted that we have 
so few county superintendents who are up to Supt. Lafollette’s 
standard in their ability to advise with or direct the pupils in this 
particular. The paper was discussed by Supt. Sanders of Butler, 
and State Supt. Holeombe, the latter taking the common school 
point of view witk the writer. 

In order to accommodate President Parsons, who desired to leave 
in the evening, his paper on *‘ The Organization of Knowledge”’ 
was read this morning. It required close attention in order to 
grasp its reasoning. Itsscope was comprehensive, and began with 


small shop in the very centre of the city, where he plied his trade plication. 


other. The paper was rich in its illustrations, and happy in their ap- 
President Parsons, although a young man for the high 
position he fills, and comparatively unknown outside the state, is 
showing his fitness for the place and his ability to fill it. 

Friday morning, the final paper by Supt. W. H. Sims, of Goshen, 
was read; subject, ‘‘ The Relation of the First Four to the Re- 
maining Years of the Course of Study.’’ He dwelt upon the im- 
portance of these years, not only on account of the moulding influ- 
ence exerted upon the future life of the child, but also upon the 
fact that for many children they are the only years of school life, 
and to the great majority the most valuable. 

The papers presented were good, and all deserved praise for 
their careful preparation, but the attendance was not as large as was 
expected. 

Che following officers were chosen for the ra | year: Prest. 
—Supt. F. B. Swartz, of Elkhart; Sec.—Supt. J. P. Mather, of 
Warsaw; Chairman of Ex. Com.—Supt. D. D. Luke, of Ligonier, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CIVICS. 


The convocation of the councillors representing the State Coun- 
cils of this new institute, assembled at 5 Pp. M., July 15, at the Be- 
thesda chapel, Saratoga, with Gen. John Eaton, LL.D., in the chair. 
The president of the institute briefly stated the purposes of its 
founders as being ‘‘ Education for Citizenship.”’ 

B. G. Northrop, UL.D., of the Connecticut Council, made an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Right Thinking in its Relations to Citizenship,” especially 
with a view to its influence upon the relations of capital and labor. 

W. N. Hailmann, LL.D., of the Indiana Council, followed in a 
scholarly address on ‘* When shall Teaching in Civies Begin ?"’ 
which commanded the close attention of the audience. 

Prof. W. H. Payne, of the Michigan Council, spoke upon the 
subject of ‘‘ Education with reference to the P s of Taxation,” 
and was followed by Gen. H. B. Carrington, LL.D., U. 8. A., of 
the Corporation of the Institute, who presented, as one feature of 
the work to be accomplished, the promotion of not only equality, 
but of quality in citizenship. 

Dr. Waite, president of the institute, in response to questions, 
stated that it was not the purpose of its officers to present a com- 
plete syllabus of its plans until they could have the benefit of the 
fullest possible concensus of the opinions of its counsellors. Thirty 
state councils were represented. 

The second session of the Convocation of Counsellors of the In- 
stitute was held July 16, at 5 rp. M., Gen. John Eaton, LL.D., pre- 
siding. 

After prayer by Dr. B. G. Northrop, Hon. E. E. White, of the 
Ohio Council, introduced the discussion of the ‘* Science of Civies, 
and the Subjects it should Embrace.’’ It was suggested in an able 
address that the term ‘‘ Civies,’’ however unfamiliar the word, could 
be wisely applied with a broader significance than that attached to 
** Political Science,’’ as including not only the science of govern- 
ment, but political economy, and that part of social science which 
is related to government and citizenship. 

Prof. E. J. James, University of Pennsylvania, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Council, believed that, however important the question of the 
definition to be applied to the new term ‘ Civies,’ it was of more im- 
mediate importance to decide upon means for making the work of 
the institute effective. He remarked upon the fact that in the ma- 
jority of our college courses, almost nothing of value was now of- 
fered in relation to this important subject; the Institute would 
have an important mission to accomplish. He referred to strikes 
and communistic movements as having their origin in existing con- 
ditions, and believed that the only means of curing these evils was 
by a change of conditions, to effect which we must employ educa- 
tional means. The work of the Institute should be in the direction 
of providing, and stimulating to the provision of these means. 

i L. Youmans, editor of the Popular Science Monthly, believed 
that the work contemplated by this {nstitute was one of the highest 
importance. 

John S. Clark, of the Massachusetts Council, followed in an 
address on ‘* Industrial Training as Related to Citizenship.’’ In- 
dustrial training represents the development of the industrial. It 
is a productive energy in society, and leads to its highest develop- 
ment by making self-supporting citizens. 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania Council, emphasized 
the need of more power in dealing with the complex questions 
which confront us, and called especial attention to the need of 
creating a popular sentiment which shall secure the fuller protection 
of the jury system and the ballot-box. . 

Supt. Mae Alister of the Philadelphia public schools said that 
good citizens must be intelligent, and repelled the oft-repeated false- 
hood that the public schools educate criminals. Morality in the 
citizen comes out of the order of things. 

Hon. J. W. Holeombe, of the Indiana Council, believed that we 
train up to become political leaders those who will bring intelligence 
to the discussion of public questions; and we must train citizens 
who will not be imposed upon by false presentations of those ques- 
tions. 


Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of the Massachusetts Council, believed that 


STILL ONE MORE SCHOOL- 


CANOER OF THE TONGUE, 


TO THE TEACHERS OF NEW ENGLAND!!! 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, BUT ONE NOT LIKE 
ANY OTHER. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 
SCHOOLS. By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, Author of 
“ A History of American Politics ;" Professor in the 
College of New Jersey, Princeton. With numerous 
Mapes and Illustrations. 12mo. $140. 

This book isa History of the United States, and not 
like other school histories, principally a history of the 
colonies from which the United States sprang. It is 
not a story book ora picture book. It simpiv tries to 
teach boys how to vote, and does not try to teach them 
how to fight Indians, or each other, or howto become 
president or commander in-chief. 


It will Be published about Sept.1. A copy will be 
sent to any teacher for examination, on receipt of 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 29 w. 284 St. 5, ¥. 


A Case Resembling that of Gen. Grant. 


Some ten years ago I had a scrofulous sore on m 
right bani, and with the old-time trea'me nt it heal 
up. In March, 1882, it broke out in my throat, and 
concentrated in cancer, eating through my cheek, to 
the top of my left cheek bone, and up to the left eye. I 
subsisted on liquids, and my tongue was so far gone I 
could not talk. On October first, 1884, I commenced 
taking Swift’s 8 fic. In a month the eatng places 
stopped, and healing commenced, and the fearful aper- 
ture in my cheek has been closed and firmily knitted 
together. A new under lip is progressing, and it 
seems that nature is supplying anew tongue, I can 
talk so that my friends can Foal understand me, and 
can also eat solid food again. wonld refer to Hon. 
Joho H Taylor, State Senator, of this district, and to 
Dr. T. 8. Bradfield, of La Grange, Ga. 

MRS, MARY L, COMER. 

LaGrange, Ga., May 14, 1885. 

For sale by all druggists, 

THE SWIFT SPECIFIC Co., 

N.Y. ; 157 W. 234 Bt. Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


A mage: lady would like a situation as 
teacher American Literature, Music, 
and Penmanship. Has fine References. 


Address MISS BERRY, 
581 b South Bridgton, Me. 


WANTED FOR CENTRAL AMERICA: 


D ogy ; Geo ;an ; experienced ; $1200, 
Professor of Frene lish, Drawing, and 
ing; Music desirable; . Governess for three ch 
dren ; $500. Able to teach inSpanish a requisite. Pas- 


will be 
& 1 Rast 14th N. 


Asyium Sration, Mass., Jony 22, 1885. 
Messrs. A. J. Jonnson & Co, 11 Great Jones St., N. Y.: 
Gentlemen : —In the issue of “ Johnson’s New General Cyclopedia and Copper- 
Plate Hand Atlas of the World” we have, at length, the book of reference which 


has long been needed, namely, a cyclopedia of scientific and general information, 
adapted to the wants of those who have not the means to purchase nor the time to 
use & work of the magnitude of “ Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia.” By a judicious 
system of condensation, it has been rendered very comprehensive in respect to the 
topics treated, while kept within moderate bulk and price. This book of reference 
seems to me better adapted than any other within my knowledge, to supply the popu- 
lar demand for a general book of reference, not only for family use but for the use of 
common schools where the larger cyclopwdias cannot be afforded. 
Very respectfully yours, Joun D. PHILBRICK, 
Ex-Supt. of Schools, in Boston. 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS IN EVERY COUNTY. 


Address E. B. Farrouixp, A. J. Jounson, & Co., 
79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 11 Great Jones St., New York. 
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the institute would find a useful field for work in connection with | 


ceums and similar organizations. 


ly The discussion was closed by Dr. Waite, president of the Institute, 


who announced that further information as to its proposed work | 


n, The Citizen, a monthly 


would be afforded by its official o 
p & Co., of Boston. 


periodical soon to be issued by D. Lo 


PERSONAL. 


— The Rev. William DeWitt Hyde, the newly elected president 
of Bowdoin College, is a native of Winchendon, Mass. After pre- 
ing for college at Phillips-Exeter Academy, he entered Har- 


vard College, where he maintained high rank as a scholar, grada- | 


ating in 1879. After studying a year at the Union Theological 
Seminary, he completed the theological course at Andover in 1882. 
He was then chosen by the faculty to the advanced class in Ando- 
ver Seminary, and also pursued post-graduate studies in philosophy 
at Harvard University. For two years he has been pastor of the 
Congregational church in Paterson, N. J. Though a young man 
but little known in general public, Mr. Hyde has won golden opin- 
ions in various schools of learning and from those who have associ- 
ated with him in public life. Those best acquainted with Mr. 
Hyde, and thoroughly competent to judge of his qualities for the 
sition to which he has been called, express entire confidence that 
e will adorn it. 


— William B. Powell, who is called from the superintendency of 
schools in Aurora, Ill., to Washington, D. C., has been prominent 
in education in his own state for twenty-five years. 
suecess was made in Peru, a small city in which four-fifths of the 
population are laboring people and foreigners. In most unfavora- 
ble conditions, by persistent and judicious labor, he not only built 
up schools which were far in advance of anything in the neighbor- 
hood, but converted the whole community to abiding faith in good 
schools. Had he only had a Charles Francis Adams to write him 
up! ‘* Viri fortes ante Agamemnona.”’ His success at Aurora was 
no less marked. For twelve years he kept the schools to a standard 
of surpassing excellence. In 1874 he was nominated by the Repub- 
licans for State Supt. of Instruction, but was defeated by combina- 
tion of Democrats and Greenbackers. His presence and influence 
will be decidedly missed in Illinois. 7 


— Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., LL.D., president of Middlebury 


College, Vermont, who has nearly completed seventy-five years of 


service in various positions, has resigned his office, and his resig- 
nation has been accepted by the trustees of that institution. They 
have added a beautiful tribute of appreciation, from which we 
quote the following : 

‘We cannot part from Dr. Hamlin without making expression 
of our great admiration for his character and our gratitude that it 
has been our privilege to enjoy this association with him. He 
leaves his impress upon the college, as he has done upon the minds 
of those who have enjoyed the benefits of his teachings and friend- 
ship. We assure Dr. Hamlin of our affection and esteem, and our 
hope that for many peaceful years he may enjoy his well-earned 
rest.” 

— Henry N. Hudson, LL.D., is givin 
with Authors,’’ at Mrs. Payson’s house, 
of August 10 was ‘* With Wordsworth.”’ 

— Dr. John Clark Ridpath has resigned his position as 
of history in De Pauw University. He has just publishe 
tory of the world, in three large octavo volumes. 


a series of ‘* Evenings 
yde Park. The evening 


Pie his 


His first great | y 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MAINE. 


— Bowdoin College has sent to the United States Senate George 
Evans, James Bell, William Pitt Fessunden, Franklin Pierce, 
James W. Bradbury, Alpheus Felch, John P. Hale, 
P. Frye. Fessenden and Pierce were classmates, as were also 
Felch and Hale. Mr. Pierce was President of the United States, 
1853-57, and Fessenden, Secretary of the T reasury between 1864 
and 1870. Few of our colleges could match Bowdoin’s record in 
this respect. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— A. H. Ames, of Dartmouth College, has been elected princi- 
pal of Coe’s Academy, Northwood. - 

— A. S. Annis, of Peterboro, late principal of the high school at 
Jaffrey, succeeds Albert D. Smith as principal of the high school 
in Peterboro. Mr. Smith will enter Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. 

— We are glad to chronicle an increase of the salary of Supt. 
Patterson to $2,500. It should be a thousand more. 


VERMONT, 


— Rev. L. L. Beeman, A.M., pastor of the Methodist church at 
St. Johnsbury, has been offered, through Bishop Mallalieu, the 
presidency of a college in Nebraska. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Mr. Edgar H. Grout, of Hopkinton. a graduate of the last 
class at Brown, will teach the Granby High School the coming 
ear. 

— Mr. Willard T. Leonard, late principal of the Fall River 
High School, goes to Milford as superintendent. Mr. William H. 
Lambert, late supt. of Malden, succeeds Mr. Leonard in the Fall 
River High School. Salary $2,700. 

— Mr. Fred Gower has: been elected wre of the School 
street grammar school, Haverhill, in place of Henry Cummings, 
resigned. 

RHODE ISLAND, 

— Arthur L. Doe, late vig od in Falmouth, a graduate of 
Colby University, class of 1884, been elected principal of the 
grammar school in Woonsocket. 

_ — Alexander Bevan, A.M., late teacher in the Providence High 
School, and formerly in Mowry & Goff’s school, has been elected 
rofessor of. mathematics and science in the new normal school at 
ilwaukee, Wis. Professor Bevan will leave behind him a host of 
warm personal friends, who will wish him abundant suecess in his 
now field. . 

INDIANA.—The fifth annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association will be held in the Court House in Green- 
ville, Aug. 25, 26, and 27: 

Tuesday Evening.—Address of Welcome by Mayor C. D. Hoiles; Response 
and Address of the President, J. W. Henninger. 

Wednesday Morning.—Paper: “‘ Weak points in the Common Sehool Educa- 
tion of Southern Illinois,” Prof. S. M. Inglis, Southern Illinois Normal. Dis- 
cussion. Paper: “ Exexcise for beginners in Reading and Numbers; Mrs. A. 
T. Bowman, Greenville. Discussion. 

Afternoon.—Paper : “ Science in the Common Schools,” O. H. Barnum, 
Olney. Discussion. Paper: ** Blackboard in Geography and History,” James 
M. Dixon, Fairfield. Discussion. 

Evening.—Lecture: Dr. Richard Edwards, Knox College. 

Thursday Morning.—Paper: “ School-room Esthetics,” C. W. Barnhart, Mt. 
Vernon. Discussion. Paper: ‘‘ Use and Abuse of Spelling Book,” James 
McQuilkin, East St. Louis. Discussion. 

Afternoon.—Paper: “ Language Lessons,’”’ Miss 5! C. Challenor, Belle- 
ville. General discussion. Paper: ‘**‘ Object Lessons,” Mrs. Nannie Whitaker, 
Grayville. General discussion. Paper; “ Ethics in Common Schools,” J. W. 
Wood, De Soto. Discussion. 


and William 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Education, an International Magazine, devoted to the Science, Art. 
Philosophy, and Literature of Education. July-August, 1885: Vol. V., No, 
VI. New England Publishing Company, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. Pro- 
| fessor Fay of Tufts discusses “ The Preparatory Schools and the Modern 
Languages — Equivalent for the Greek; " Mr. H. L. Bartlett has an admir- 
| able article, which has already attracted wide attention, upon “ Olympia 
‘ulvia Morata”; Miss Iola Rounds, one of our most promising young teach- 
ers, discourses upon “ The Training of Teachers”; Henry Irvin 
“ Inspiration and Naturalism in Dramatic Art’; W. N. Hailmann, the a 
of Frobelism, treats of “‘ Froebel’s Principles in Primary Schools”; Professor 
Woodward, of St. Louis, considers “‘Manual Training in General Educa- 
tion’; A.C. Richardson revives the important topic, “‘ Methods of Classical 
Instruction”; Col. Wm. Preston Johnston enlightens us upon “ Industrial 
Education and the Colored People”; and William Soleman, of England, 
writes an important paper upon “Two Great English Educational So- 
cieties. Foreign Notes completes a number rare in its richness, broad in its 
variety, scholarly in its style, and of co popular interest in relation to 
subjects discnssed. The publishers will send a copy post-paid toany address 
on receipt of 75 cents. 


— The Bay State Monthly Compan r 
purpose of publishing the Bay State Monthly, a magazine which has alread 

come very popular with a large circle of readers. The new company, 0 
which Arthur P. aasee is president, and Dr. Edgar 8. Dodge treasurer, has 
purchased all the rights, title, and good will of the magazine, and its con- 
tinued publication on a firm financial basis is assured. The publishers have 
been fortunate in securing as managing editor, the well known historical 
and critical writer, Dr. George Lowell Austin, and among his associates on 
the editorial staff is Edward P. Guild, who was connected with the magazine 
under its former management. The August number contains, among other 
leading attractions, a steel plate portrait and brief biography of the “great 
war governor,” John A. Andrew, and a profusely illustrated historical and 
descriptive sketch of the city of Worcester, by Fannie Bullock Workman 
danghter of the late Governor Bullock of that city. The magazine will 
contain several new features. 


~— Harper's Magazine for September is one of the strongest: numbers ever 
issued. First of all, General Horace Porter's “ Reminiscences of General 
Grant” will command the reader’s attention. It has a good portrait, en- 

raved by Kruell from a photograph presented by Gen. Grant to Mrs. Thos. 
vast several years’ ago. An illustrated on the — 
house of Murray is of especial interest to literary people. he art paper o 
the number is an exceec ingly interesting sketch of Antoyne Louis Barye, 
the most celebrated of animal sculptors, by Theodore Child, with sixteen 
superb illustrations. In serial fiction the two American novelists,— Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson and W. D. Howells, — are represented by the 
very best workin “ East Angels” and “Indian Summer.” The most im- 
portant contribution to the number is Charles Dudley Warner’s “ Impres- 
sions of the South.” Poems are contributed by Louise Chandler Moulton 
and A. F. The editorial departments are well sustained. 


— North American Review for September. ‘‘ Grant’sMemorial: what shall 
it be?” is discussed in the Ceptemnnee number of the North American Re- 
view, by Launt Thompson, Karl Gerhardt, O. L. Warner, and Wilson Me- 
Donald, sculptors; W. H. Beard, painter; Calvert Vaux and Henry Van 
Brunt, architects: and Clarence Cook, art critic. This symposium is.sure 
to attract wide attention at this time, when the desire is so general to erect 
a monument to Grant that shall be worthy of the man, the nation, and 
American art. The most readable article in the number is ex-Sergeant-at- 
Arms French's “‘ Reminiscences of Famous Americans,” which is a series 
of delightful anecdotes about the famous war senators. Mr. French is 
writing a book of reminiscences. 


— The Andover Review is pres itself a magazine of rare merit and of 
Se character. It is not intensely or in any partizan sense religious, but 
deals with important topics which affect the trend of religious thought, and 
which are of popular interest. The August number has a variety of articles, 
among which we would specially note “ Compulsory Education in Crime,’ 
an article of great interest, a s wide study and extensive observa- 
tion. Itis written by E. A. Meredith, LL.D., for several years inspector of 
prisons in Canada. Such articles, which relate to education and sociology, 
will interest the best thinkers in the profession of teaching, and should 
read by all who propose to keep abreast of the current thought of the time. 


~ Mr. L. Alma Tadema contributes the frontispiece to the September 
number of The Magazine of{ Art. The picture is called *‘ Whoisit?” Another 

age picture is ‘* Unvalued sAperty rom the original by Kaulbach. “ The 
Secret,’ from Mr. E. Blair Leighton’s Royal Academy picture, is given 
another page. Henry V. Barnett continues the controversy on “ Drawing 
in ge Schools,” and the editor contributes a lively paper on cur- 
rent art, with illustrations from the principal pictures in the Royal Academy 
and Grosvenor Gallery. Cassell & Co. Limited, New York. $3.50 a year. 


— The Magazine of Western History for August is a very valuable number. 
It contains articles on “The Founding of St. Louis,” * The First Pioneers 
of Ohio,” “The Coal and Iron Industry of Cleveland, Ohio,” ‘“ The Opening 
ofi the Lake Superior Iron Ore Region,” “ French Movements in 1753, 
“ The Precursors of the Homestead Law,” and “A ~ of Contemporary 
Lawyers of the Cleveland (Ohio) Bar,” with seven admirabie portraits. 
_ shed at 145 Clair Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Price, $4.00 a year in 
advance. 


has just been incorporated for the 


KINDERCARTNER’S TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular to 
51h STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Oswego, N.Y. 


PRACTICAL LECTURES AND EXPERIMENTS 


With Electricity. 


FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! STARTLING EFFECTS! 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


e year 0 8 Family an ay ool for boys | reasonabie. al rates to schools. eferences : omas A. Edison e electrician; D. B. 
won 16, Address Howell, Harvard, Mass; E. J. Tourjee, Boston ; and Frank A. Hill, Chelsea, Mass. Send for UNI Seven 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address ° 
GEORGE H. HARTWELL, 11 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


Address 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 


WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
East 


Mass. 
res Boys for the vari us Coll and higher 
Schools of Science, The Fall Term will begin Septem- 


For Catalogue ad‘ress 
J. H. SAWYER, A.M. Acting Principal. 


LaPorte Kindergarten Training Schodl, 


This school offers superior advanteges to ladies who 
desire to become Kindergartners Send for circulars to 
Mags, EvpoRA HAILMan, 

La Porte, Ind, 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL, 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, BosTON. 


ber 3d, 
5291 
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pany Brandt 


Language. 


532 cow c leges 


I. A MANUAL OF EXERCISES 
for Translating into German. By A Lode- 
- man, Professor of German in the Normal 


50 cents. 
Il. AGRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN 


Designed for beginners and ad- 
vanced students. By H. U.G. Brandt, Professor 
of German and French in Hamilton College, for- 
merly of Johns Hopkins Univ. 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


SHOULD EXAMINE: 


American Students, 


jlanti, Mich. Arranged to accom 
men 


For High Schools and Col- 


12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


V. GERMAN CLASSICS 
A Series of Texts of 


the Masterpieces o German Literature, 
accompa nied by an Introduction, a running Com- 
, Critical Notes, and (where the text ren- 
ders it desirable) Glossary. The series is printed 
in neat 16mo volumes, bound in extra cloth, and 
will inelude an Introduction by J. Morgan Hart, 
LLD,Prof of Modern Lan. in Univ. Cincinnati. 


The following volumes are now ready: 
I. GOETHE’S HERMANN AND DOROTHEA, 


Il, SCHILLER’S PICCOL MINI (with ¢ 
Ill. SELECTIONS FROM GUETHE’S P E. 


SITY. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
A LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8q.; 
Boston. 


. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth cnr Hanover, N.H. Address the 
dent, or Prof. E. Rk. RUGGLES. 844 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston, 
Entrance » May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 


¥. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. + paar 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE; 
GRADUATING COURSE; 
SPECIAL STUDIES. 
For circulars apply to Mrs. 8. H. HAYEs. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTHFIELD, MENN. 

or both sexes. Preparatory and Collegiate courses. 

Classical, Literary, and Scientific, Vout! and Instra- 
ental Music, ‘ooo Painting. Sixteen teach 


ora, Fall term ns 


JAS. W. STRONG, President. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS, 


dates for certificates of qualification to teach in 
ane Pablie day and evening schools of Boston will be ex- 
Wednesday, and Thursday, Aug. 25, 
ton nd 27, the Girls’ High Schoolhouse, West New. 
Tr Be Boston. The examination will begin on 
8.30 a. y at 9a. m., and on Wednesday avd Thursday at 
Those -o Attendance will be required each day. 
dere candidates shoald cond at once 
D ‘ormation with regard 
to the requirements an subjects of exam ination, to 
ATES, 
Secretary of the Board of Supervisors, 
Mason Street, Boston. 


WANTED 
An experienced lad 
teach f 

familiar with Normal Methods. 


531 b 


French, and is 
ah Beh member of the Episcopal church, in a 
first-c y's Semin - ¥, State. Salary 
$300 and home, 
AM ORCUTT, Manager, 
532 N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Mass, 


‘As a Scientific Grammar it ranks among the best 
works yet written. Giving as it does compactly and 
methodically the more recent results of research in 
Germen philol and phonology, it cannot fail to 


study.” —H.* M. Kennepy, trofessor of German, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn. 

“ Although one would think that there cond be 
nothing new in the shape of a grammar, still there is a 
surprising amount of new and valuable matter in this 
one ’--ELLEN CHYNOWETH, Instructor of German, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Til, A HIGH SCHOOL AND COL- 


lege Reader of German Literature. By 
Ww A. Rosentengel, Professor of German 
in the Univ. of Wis. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


** Comes to fill a want I have long felt I shall use it 
with my higher class to illustrate my lectures on Ger- 
man literature, Leper J as it does the whole ground, 
with biographical sketches and illustrative passages.’’— 
W. H. APPLETON, Professor of Greek and German 
Swarthmore College, Pa. 

“ It is an excellent and much-needed work, which I 
shall be glad torecommend and make use of in my 
classes.”’ — CHAS. F. REEVES, Professor of Modern 
Languages, Penna. State College. 


IV. MATERIALS FOR GERMAN 
Prose Composition ; or, Selections from 
Modern English Writers. With Grammat- 
ical notes, idiomatic renderings, a general intro- 
duction, and a grammatical index. By C. A. 
Buchheim, Professor of the German Lan 
and Literature in Kings College, Lon ion. 
cloth, $1.25. 


b | *,* Special terms for examination and introduction...... 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


prove a valuable aid in the higher departments of | P 


IV. GUETHE’S FAUST. Part I. 

Per volame, cloth, $1 00; paper, 60 cts. 
This series, issued in neat 16mo volumes, carefully 
rinted, and handsomely bound, will form not only a 
eet of standard text books for the student of German, 
but an attractive collection for the Library of the mas- 
terpieces of German Literature. Each volume contains, 
an introduction, a rann'ng Commentary, and Critical 
and Philological Notes; while to those requiring it,a 
Glossary of Special Terms is added. 

“ The series should have the widest sale possible.’’— 
Pres, FRANKLIN CARTER, of Williams College. 

* The only properly edited German Texts yet issued 
for the use of students,” — Pror. WILLARD FISKE, 
of Corne!! University. 

‘¢ The notes are exactly such as the American student 
needs. As a text-book, it surpasses — I have 
séen in my experience as instractor, on this subject.” — 
Pror., KARGE. of Princeton College. 


VI. TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLU- 
tion Franc iise, Selections from French 
Literature relating to the Revolution of 
1789. Edited, with notes, by Profs. T. F. Crano 
and 8. J. Brun, of Cornell University, with intro- 
duction by Prest. A. D. White. Planned for the 
use of students in French. 16mo. $1.50. 

“T am highly pleased with the book. Besides its 
historical value, it isa most excellent book for young 
people to become acquainted with the French Lan- 

as written and spoken in times of t excite- 
ment, thus os the monotony of old classics. [ 
shall certainly use it for my oldest pupils.” — PRoF. 

CHARLIER, Charlier Institute. 

* IT have examined the work with great pleasure, I 
like the plan and its execution. and propose to adopt 
the work as a text book.” — Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, 
Amherst College. 

..*,* Full Educational List sent on application. 


THE JOURNAL Educational Portraits will adorn the Schoolroom. 


cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CuAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
‘or circular and further particulars apply at the 


po 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House ton. 
@. H. Principat. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOO!, 
AT For Both Sexes. 
458 E. H, Russet, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


-The next term will begin 
on Wednesday, . 2, 1885. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. 


HAM, Mass, 
with entrance 


BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
§ 

For catalogues, address J. G. SOOTT. 188 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


vanced Course for 


PREPARATORY. 
GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 
RI. and Sci 


branches. entific and 
Address GOFF, & SMITH, Principals, 


} 
I 
| 
5 
| For _ 
| 2pecial Classes OF 
Circular or information, T. J. MoRGAN, Prin. 
j 
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Some Late Publications. 


Manual of Parliamentary 


Gleneveril, or ; poem. . 
Errors in Useof English. . . 
George Eliot's Poetry. . ° 
Entangled. H. F. 8.L., No. 481. . . . 
AH Knot. . . . . . . 
de Presnel. . . 


ig 

Reading lab. No. 14, . . . . 
Hunter's Hand Book. . 
Life of Frank Buckland. 
Words of Our Hero; U. 8. Grant. . e ° 
By- Ways and Bird-Notes. 
Cyclopxdia of Universal Literatuze. Part I. 

A Millio»aire’s Cousin. . . . . 

Intellectual People. . 
Book of Psalms. Revised Version. . ° 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. . ° . 
The Sisters Grimke; A Biography. . 
Eng.-German, and German Eng. Pocket Dictionary. 
The Pine Cove Stories. 


Foot-Prints of Temperance Pioneers. 
College Latin Course in English. 
A New England Conscience, 
Roadside Songs of Tuscany. Part7. . e 


Kirwan P H Alexander, W 8 Hill, Bost $ 25 
Spofford AH Andrews, 75 
Smart D Appleton & Co, N 25 
Cooke an af 25 
Lytton 1 50 
Hodgeon “ “ “ “ 50 
Cleveland Funk & Wagnalls, N Y 1 50 
Byrrne Harper & Bros, N 20 
Gibbon 25 
Poynter Holt &Co,N Y 30and1 00 
Cummins ry ton, Mif. & Co,|Bost 50 
Baker Lee Shepard , Boston pa 
‘ 
Bom JBLI cott & Co, Phila 2 00 
D & Co, Boston 1 50 
Chaplin “ ‘ “ 35 
Allerton John B Alden, N ¥ 70 
Thompson 75 
Alden o “ “ 15 
ncer 8C cago 
pana jHenry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Boyd Stephen G. Boyd, York, Pa 100 
Clark William A Clark, Boston 
Forda, H & Hulbert, N Y 25 
Thring Macmilian & Co. N ¥ 1 00 
Birney Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 25 
Eells Am. ®, 8, Union, Phila 1 50 
Tafel 1 Kohler, Phila 1 00 
Gion & Comp*ny, Borton 88 
Coffin Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
Allen D Lothrop & Co, Boston 1 2% 
Fitch Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Geikie “ bed bad 7 50 
Temp. Soc. & Pub. House, NY 50 
Browning Phillips & Hunt, N Y 59 
Wilkinson 1 00 
Greene G P Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 75 
John Wiley & Sons, N Y 75 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AumMost INCREDIBLE.—And yet the follow-| — Josh Billings says : ‘‘ Next to aclear con- 
ing relation is true in every particular, and can :acience, for solid comfort cums, an old shu ” 


be verified by anyone who desires to do so: 
Mr. Wm. H. Whitely is widely known to the | 


wholesale dry goods trade in this country for | 


his long and active connection with the silk) 
and worsted mills of Darby, Pa., near Philadel- | 
phia. He is a gentleman in middle tife, in| 
robust health, actively attending to business 
and enjoying the comforts of his elegant raral 
home. Noone would suppose, from his ap- 

ce, that for long years he was a martyr 
to that most distressing disease, scistic neural. 
gia. By what means he was restored from an 
almost helpless condition to sound health, is 
the story we have to present, and we will let 
Mr. Whitely tell it himself. 

“TI enjoyed health,” said he to a press reporter 
who wed ’ of his case and called upon him to make 
inguiry aboat it, *‘ untilabont fourteen years ago, when 
one dark winter’s night I feli into an excavation made 
for aculvert. With my feet in cold water and my legs 
across a log, I wasin a helpless condition for seven 
hours. When I was taken out I was insensible. For a 
month I was confined to bed. On recovering sufficient! 
to sit ap I found that my digestion was impaired an 
Ihad an obstsenate sciatic trouble in both legs. With this 
came acute facial neuralgia. My whole nervous system 
after I was able to 

a paral sis would take hold me a 
sould the ground. At night, of sleep- 
ing soundly, I would roll about hopelessly for hours. J 
was ina state of weariness and torture. I 
tried various medical treatments, without to ex- 
pense, but got no relief. I gave up business fora while 
and went to Colorado, but it did not help me. 

As I had tried almost everything else, I I 
would try Compound Oxygen, which I had seen adver- 
tised as a vitalizer. During my protracted illness, 
which had now lasted for over a dozen years, I had 
made a close study of the nerves, and had concluded 
that vital was what I needed. If this Compound 
Oxygen would give renewed vitality it was exactly what 
Iwanted. I knew that it would be a severe test for the 
Treatment, for here I was with my nervovs system shat- 
tered, my digestion én bad order, my eyesight troubling 
me, my legs failing me,and my powers of sleep prac- 
gone. 

“ Weil, I took the Treatment at Dr. Starkey & Pa- 
len’s office. Improvement was soon visible, but it was 
notrapid. I to be patient, but had the best of en- 
amen oe! in doing so. For about six months I con- 
tinued the Treatment with 
with the most satisf 

to business. 


over ome of the worst cases of sciatica and nerve pros- 
tration that the doctors had ever known. I now enjoy 
excelient health,—really enjoy it, for you can e 
what a joy it is to be w again after my long years of 
suffering.” 


Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1529 Arch St. Phila- 
delphia, will send free to any one who will 
write for it, their Treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen, from which all desired information in re- 
gard to this wonderful Treatment can be 
obtained. 


NEWBANJOMETHOD 


AMATEURS OR ADVANCED PLAYERS . 


Contains 


Complete Instructions om the Rudiments of Music, 
Fingering, Tremolo Movement, Time a Music 
Simplified, Scale of Banjo Harmonics, How 
to Arrange Music for the Banjo, Principal 
Chords with Dagrams 
And a large collection of new Polkas, 

Walttes, Jigs, Hornpipes, 
Songs, Ballads, éte., 
pecially for the Banjo. 


THIS IS BY FAR THE 


Best and Most Practical Banjo Method 


EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 
Price, bound in Boards, $1.00. 
3 PUBLISHED BY 


“THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


— Young, old, and middle-aged, all experi- 
ence the wonderful beneficial effects of Ayer’s 
Sarsapariila. Young children suffering from 
sore eyes, sore ears, scald-head, or with any 
scrofulous or syphilitic taint, may be made 
healthy and strong by its use. , 

—‘* What is the best thing for potato bugs?” 
asks a rural subscriber. Up to the hour of 
going to press nothing has been found more 
satisfactory than potatoes. 


— For several years I have suffered greatly 
from periodical returns of Hay Fever. At the 
Suggestion of Covert & CHEEVER, Druggists, 
I obtained Ely’s Cream Balm and used a por- 
tion of it during a severe attack. I can cheer- 
fully testify as to the immediate and continued 
relief obtained by its use. I heartily recom- 
mend it to those suffering from this or kindred 
complaints. 

(Rev.) H. A. Smirx, Clinton, Wis. 


— Teacher—What is an engineer? Boy No 
1—A man who works an engine. Teacher— 
What is a pioneer? Boy No. 2—The man that 
works the piano. 


— A steel pen, which seems simplicity itself 
in construction, goes through from fifteen to 
twenty-five processes in the course of manufac 
ture, and occupies from ten to thirty days to 
complete. And yet an Esterbrook Pen is sold 
by the box at a rate less than a cent each. 


— The Sunday-school scholar who ran home 
to tell her text, ‘Evil cucumbers corrupt 
bananas,’’ was not more heediess than many 
tired little scholars at school. 

—Itis no wonder that so many people sink 
into untimely graves when we consider how 
they neglect their health. They have a dis- 
ordered Liver, deranged Bowels, Constipation, 
Piles, or diseased Kidneys, but they let it go 
and think they “‘ will get overit’”’ It grows 
worse, other and more serious complaints fol- 
low, and soon it is too Jate to save them. If 
such people would take Kiduey-Wort it would 
preserve their lives. It acts upon the most im- 
portant organs, purifying the blood and cleans- 
ing the system, removes and prevents these 
disorders, and promotes health. 

— Instructor in rhetoric—‘‘ Give an example 
of asyllogism.”’ Logical freshman—“ All men 
are more or less alike, I am a man; therefore I 
am more or less alike.’’ 


e@™ To match that bonnet! Feathers, rib- 
bons, and velvet can all be colored to match 
that new hat by usingthe Diamond Dyes. 10c. 
for any color the druggists. Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— Suppose a man marries his first wife’s 
stepsister’s aunt, what relation is he to her? 
Do you give it up? He’s her husband. 


Apvice TO Moruxers. — Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as “ bright as a button.” 
It isv pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cts. a bottle. 


WANTED, 


A position to teach Natural Science with 


J, Church & Cou 55 East 12th Street, Hew York Citp 


Laboratory 
and best ef 
Address MB, Pitman Bt, Providence, 


The Best and Most Reliable! 
Cutter’s New Physiological Charts, 


OR, HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE 


ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


Nine in Number. Mounted on Muslin, including Rollers. Per Set, $12.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCIENCE SERIES. 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES. 
THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT- BOOKS ON 


Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy 


RECOMMENDED AND INDORSED BY THE BEST EDUCATORS AND AUTHORITIES, 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS. 


Teachers prefer the PopULAR SERIES OF READERS because they are in harmony with the pi ive 
educational sentiment of the times. The Series is approved by | g Educators and Teachers m all 
sections of the country. 


WORCESTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 


THE STANDARD ON SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, and DEFINITION. 
These Dictionaries contain more Words than any other of Similar Grade, 


Liberal terms will be made for introduction. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


F. M, AMBROSE, UN. Z. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


SADLER’S 


Hand-Book Arithmetic. 


Less than 400 Pages—More than 5000 Problems. 
Essentials Carefully Retained, 
Non-essentials Rigorously Excluded, 
Addresses the Understanding, 
Relieves the Memory. 


A MODERN TEXT-BOOK FOR MODERN TEACHERS. 


Contains no tantalizing rules or definitions, no theoretical abstractions, to = and forget , 
but, instead, delights both teacher and pupil by strictly confining itself to its province of 
teacning practical arithmetic in a practical way. It first shows, by original and ingenious 
sets of inductive questions, how problems should be worked; and then presents examples in 
sufficient number to afford the most ample practice for every grade < il, from the inter- 
mediate to the highest. It istoadvan instruction in arithmetic what WARREN COL- 
BURN’S FIRST LESSONS is to primary instruction. Progressive teachers, it will be cer- 
tain to please you. Try it. You run norisk. 

Price: Complete, $1; Part I (to Percentage), 45 cts.; Part II, 70 cts.; with the privilege 
of returning the book within 30 daysand having your money refunded if you are not pleased. 

AS A TEACHER’S DESK COPY FROM WHICH TO SELECT PROBLEMS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
CLASS WORK, THE HAND-BOOK HAS NO EQUAL, 


If, however, you wish a self-instructing arithmetic, send for 


SADLER’S INDUCTIVE ARITHMETIC. 


It contains every principle of arithmetic, custom of business, item of information, and 
form of solution which you will be likely to need. Favorably criticised by the leading 
educational journals, Read what they say: 

One of the most admirable works upon arithmetic that we have seen.—N. C. Teacher 

Commends itself for its lucid explanations.— Normal and Scientific Teacher. 

The most helpful book yet issued from which to draw problems.—School Education. 

An authority on figures, as Webster or Worcester un words.—School Supplement. 

A type of the text-book of the future.— Penna. Ed. Journal. 

Compiled by thorough and experienced teachers who are well versed in the needs of the class-room.— 
Normal Monthly. 

The most approved methods of performing numerical computations.— High School Review. 

Gives many new principles and methods of solution.— National Bducator. 

Peculiarly adapted for use in normal schools, high schools and academies— Home and School Visitor. 

Teachers will find it a most excellent book of reference.—School Educator. 

Highly. commended to teachers who wish to elevate their profession above the dull routine and mechani- 
cal processes of the old school.— School Journal. 

Places within reach of the pupil in clear, direct language, a full knowledge of what he will have to 
practice in active life.— Boston Journal of Education. 

In the full sense of the word, a complete and practical arithmetic, and full to the brim of examples from 
practical life.— American Journal of Education. 

Its excellent definitions, clear solutions, and full explanations make it of great value to teachers who 
wish to improve themselves in this branch.— Penna. Teacher. 


Price: Complete, $1.50; Part I (to Percentage), 85 cts.; Part Il, $1; with a guaran- 
tee to refund the money on return of the book, if unsatisfactory, within 30 days. 
AS A REFERENCE BOOK TO YOUNG OR INEXPERIENCED TEACHERS, OUR INDUCTIVE 
ARITHMETIC IS UNSURPASSED, 
F CENTS—A VOLUME CONTAINING 
Rae pages from the Inductive Arithmetic will { 6 
R mailed to any address post paid for 10c, 


arithmetics, should examine a copy o ntro- 
duced in more Business Colleges than SADLER’S COUNTING- OUSE AR METIC. any 
other arithmetic; and highly endorsed wherever used. Send for circular containing testi- 
monials. Price: Complete ; Part I (to Percentage), 7§ cts.; Part Il, $1.50. 


ORTON & SADLER’S BUSINESS CALCULATOR $1.00. 


4%- Wesend no complimentary copies of any of our publications; but guarantee satisfac- 
tion, or refund the money on return of the book within 30 days. “@a 

All of our arithmetics are published with or without answers. 

Liberal inducements for exchange or first introduction. 

Address all orders and correspondence to 


W. H. SADLER, Pres’t, 
BRYANT, STRATTON AND SADLER BUSINESS COLLECE, 


6 & &N. CHARLES ST., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, sh secu ies of our Emter- 
Series of Ci 8, which give the lines of Latin Greek, thelr translation, word for 
iin English. The Enterlinears have been used for thirty years, and now inciude all the Standard 


. Specimen and free. 
416 CHAHKLES DE SIL VER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 


FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Size,20x24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. . . . . Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 


— SERIES [.— 
HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, PROEBEL, AGASSIZ 
— SERIES I],—— 
GON. JOHN BATON, LL.D. REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, LL.D 
COL. P. W. PAREBR, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Father is Getting Well. 


hter says 60: 
better father is since he used Hop Bit. 
ile ts well after his long suffering from a 


disease la: incurable.” 
“ are 80 that he used your Bitters.”— 


A of Utica, 


I write This as a 
Token of the great appreciation I have of your 


Hop © Bitters, I was 
With inflammatory rheumatism ! ! ! 
For p 


Seven years, and no medicine seemed to do 


was. Lho 
You have abandant success ”’ 

“In this great and’”’ 

Valuable medicine : 

Anyone! * * wishing to know more about 
my cure? 

bes learn by addressing me, E, M. Williams, 
1103 16th street, Wash., D. C. 


I consider 
Remedy th best remedy in existence 
e 
For In on, kidney a 

“And nervous debility. Ihave just’’ 

Returned 

“From the South in a fruitless search for 
health, and find that your bitters are doing me 
more 

Good! Than anything else, 

A month ago I was extremely 

‘*Emaciated ! 

* And scarcely able to walk. Now I am 

Gaining arenes ! and Flesh!”’ 

And hardly a day passes but what I am com- 
plimented on my improved appearance, and it 
is all due to Hop 

Bitters ! J. Wickliffe Johnson, 

— Wilmington, Del. 


None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
ah white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Meals the Sores. 
Bestores the 
Senses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
A quick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 
CREAM BAL™ 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing all 
FEVE el other preparations. A 
4 particle is applied to each 
nostril; no pain; agreeable to use Price 503, mail 
orat druggists Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY. 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
lever used.’* Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 
Dr. R. N. Clark, So. Hero, Vt. 


“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.” Dr, C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 
IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 
it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 


but efficient, CERTAIN IN ITS AOTION, but 
harmless in all cases, 


The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
move freely and healthfully. 


Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & 60, Burlington Vt. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 


Bchools j 
credit cards 0 quiet order. Each set contains 150 pretty chromo 


er and kinds of i 
Int. cards wanted, and we will surely pl . i 
order blanks, return envelopes All, postpel by 
order, FINE ART PUBLISHING 


of Tas JouRNAL for the 


= 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Pror. Moses True Brown has just fin- 
shed a very successful session of his Sum- 
mer School of Oratory, at his rooms in Boston. 
The attendance was large, representing many 
states, and gave satisfaction to the students. 
A capital arrangement was the bringing to- 
gether of several distinguished teachers, read- 
ers, and lecturers, for occasional days. Pro- 
fessors Churchill of Andover, Jones of Har- 
vard, Russell and Hibbard of Conn., Mrs, 
Parker and Tisdale and Noble of the West, 
with Dr. Hudson, the eminent Shakespearean 
critic, Prof. Buckley of Washington, D. C, 
Theodore D. Weld, and others, were gathered 
on these days, and greatly added to the inter- 
est. Prof. Brown has gained to a most impor- 
tant position in teaching by the Delsarte 
Method, by which we understand the natural 
way of effective public speech. 

WE desire to invite the attention of teachers 
and school officers to the announcement of 
George H. Hartwell, 11 Hanover St., Boston, 
of valuable and instructive practical Lectures 
and Experiments on Electricity. No subject is 
of more value and interest in the present de- 
velopments of science, and all pupils in the 
public and private schools should be made 
acquainted with the new marvels of electricity 
and its applications. Mr. Hartwell comes be- 
fore the teachers of the country indorsed by 
the best men of New England, and by the 
greatest living electrician, Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison. Mr, Hartwell’s lectures as illustrated 
with fine stereopticon views, and wonderful 
experiments cannot fail to instract and enter- 
tain not only schools, but popular audiences. 
Send at once for his descriptive circular, giving 
synopses of his lectures and lessons. Address 
George H. Hartwell, 11 Hanover St., Boston. 

Swasry’s BLAcKBOARDS.— J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., man- 
ufactures the best blackboards in the world. 
They give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. 
Parker has used them for years, and speaks of 
them as follows : 


Col. Parker’s Opinion.—“ In my experience, 
J. A. Swasey is the only man who knows how 
to make a blackboard.’’ F. W. PARKER 


THE Lamson PENCIL SHARPENER.—The 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey City, N. J., 
has put upon the market this useful little ma- 
chine, in connection with their celebrated 
American Graphite Pencils. W. H Lamson, 
director of drawing and penmanship in the 
Public Schools of Lynn, Mass., ia the inventor. 
[t is an instyument needed in every school- 
room in the land, and pencils are saved by its 
use, and the points put on them by it are 
mechanically perfect. Itis very simple and 
durable in construction. It is rapid, quiet, 
and very accurate in operation. The design 
and style of finish make it more attractive than 
the call bell or ink-stand on a teacher’s desk. 
Although it is especially adapted for schools, 
the sharpener will be appreciated by draughts- 
men and found very handy for general office 
use, A descriptive circular and price list -will be 
sent to any address. Also, their new cata- 
logue, illustrating over 500 different kinds of 
pencils, will be sent on application. 

WE invite special attention to the ann ounce 
ment of Potter, Ainsworth & Co., 107 Cham- 
bers St., N. Y. City, in this number of Tur 
JouRNAL. This house pubiish some of the best 
elementary books and appliances for schools in 
this country, among {which are Number Tab- 
lets for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic, 
price per Tablet 7 cents; Standard Composition 
Book, illuminated cover pages, price per dozen 
36 cents; Bond’s Staff Ruled Writing Book No. 
2, price per dozen 96 cents; Howard’s Elemen- 
tary Arithmetic, 4 bound, oral and written 
for primary and intermediate grades, price 
per copy 24cents; Howard’s Complete Arith- 
metic, 193 pp., fall cloth bound. 


ImPORTANT —Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 
the Grand Unien Hotel, opposite 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore 1 Road, 
via Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 421 street Horse 
Cars at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upwards per day. 
European Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, , Lunch 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 


"Al, "2, "ag, eS 188, 1679, 1880, 


t the Grand Union than at any other 
to and from Grand Central Depot, free, 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 State Street, Chicage, tll. 
ORVILLE BREWER, .. Manager. 


Branches : 

N. Y. City 158 E. 55th St : Mr. J. A. Greene, Maanger. 

Allentown, Penn.: Dr. A. R. Horne, Manager. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Prof, J.C, Shirley, Manager. 

Weston, Oregon : Prest. George Owen, Manager. 

We now haveS00 VACANCIES. and will recom- 
mend any good teacher to a position in any grade imme- 
diately on receipt of application. We are establishing 
new branchés. and our facilities are rapidly increasing, 

Registration fee, §20. Two Dollars will cover Regis- 
tration in all five of owr Agencies. 

We need teachers, and would like your application on 
our files. In sending application please state experi- 
ence, positions wanted, branches taught, reference, age, 
etc., and send coples of testimonials, Now is the time 
to apply. Ten dollars will be paid to any teacher who 
first informs us of a vacancy which we succed in filling. 


Send Postal Card for Application- Form and Circulars. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY; 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 


Alds teachers to secure,desirable positions in the South 
and West. Enclose stamp for teachers’ application 


form. 
MISS HESSE, 


36 West Twenty-first St., 
YORK CITY, 


Bu 
TRACHERS, LECTURERS, 
TUTORS SINGERS, 
GOVERNESSES, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, 


PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools. 


66 pue DODGE OF FREE REGISTRATION (which 
would call in all the tramps).”” See Mr. Orcutt’s 
he patronage gi 1, appear 

Scheol Officers, by the nage given us, ap 
to understand that Good Teachers are most abundant 
where they are invited freely, and there is no motive 
for receiving any others. Tramps will be most likely 
to be taken where they pay two dollars apiece for reg- 
istration, and their names are needed to swell the lists 
which better teachers will not pay to enter. 

Geed Teachers who want to secure tions will 
snes in an Agency which lives by providing positions. 
Others who want to be relieved of two dollars, will sup- 
port those who grow rich on the advance fee *‘ dodge.”’ 

Geed Teachers Registered Free, and se- 
lected for School Officers with care, and solely on the 
ground of their fitness, without charge to employers. 

R. E. AVERY, American school Bureau, 
2 West 14th Street, New York. 


N. E. Bureau of Education. 


THE DODGE OF FREE REGISTRATION. 


Mach interest is just now manifested in the modus 
di of Teachers’ Agencies, Teachers are anxious 
to know the *‘ bottom facts,” where there is so much 
pretention of special favor shown those seeking employ- 
ment or preferment. What these “ facts’ are will be 
seen by comparing Bureau O, with Bureau A., and 
giving an example. If ‘‘ free registration” means any- 
thing but a “ dodge” to deceive the applicant, (or se 
cure a subscription to a newspaper), it must result in a 
dary advantage to him Is this the fact? For 
example, Bureau O. charges each member $2 00 for two 
years’ membership, and four percent. on one year’s 
salary. Bureau A. charges no registration fee, (but 
20 cts. for postage; dont know how often repeated,) 
and five per cent. on a year’s salary, and for less than a 
year, seven per cent. 

Now, Bureau O. has > goocteed a position for one of 
its members at $2500 ry, and at the end of one year 
has promoted him to another position at $3000 salary 
The bills foot up as follows: 


Membership, .....--- 2.00 
Commission on $5,500, ......-++- + 220 00 
$222 00 


Now suppose Bureau A. has been so fortunate as to 
secure the same advantage to one of its members, 
Here is the bill. 

Postage at least, .20 
5 per cent. per annum on $5.500, ..... 276 00 

$275.20 

Here is $53.20 DEAD LOs8s to the member, in Bureau 
A.’s pocket ! “ Figares don’t lie.” They show us, in this 
instance, just how Bureau A. lives by providing posi- 
tions, if he lives at all. 

* Good Teachers ter Free.” Are there no poor 
teachers registered at that office? Does Bureau A, em- 
ploy a committee of “ civil service reform” to reject 
alitramps? Who believes it? Tramps pay no bills if 
they can help it. Hence they go for free registration. 

Now is the time to register for Antumn and Winter 
schools, No charge to School Officers. Forms 


circulars sent FREE 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. BE. Bureau of Education, 


631 16 Hawley 


TESTIMONIAL. 
LL.D.,— 

My Dear Sir :—I have great pleasure in advi you 
that the Board has appointed Miss B. H. F. of Po: d 
{one of your nominees) to the position of special teach- 
er in Drawing in our schools, at a of $1000. I 
have no doubt, from her recommen: ons, that shé 


will prove a valuable teacher. 
Very truly yours, Joun 8, Inwin, Supt. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., July 10, 1885. 


The Eastern Educational Buread, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach 
ers, Address 

mM. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mess. 
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EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL LysTITUTE, 7 Kast I4th St., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Transacted in every State and Territory. 
“Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed. 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rendering satis- 
faction in her department. We consider the Bureau 
CONSCIENTIOUS and RELIAB( in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.” 
De. NATHAN C. SOHARFFER, 
Prin Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 


Lk. a, LANDIS Mannger 
520 631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, and families superior 
Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses epartment of instruction; recommends 
good schools bo ts. Call on or address 

RS. M. J. YOUNG - FULTON, 


American and Teacher 
240 wx (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


WESTERN 

Teachers who wish higher salart fal 

gher es, more 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 

ou are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 

r, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Eyeageh Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo, 


STILL WANTED, 
2000 


Teachers to register with us to fill desirable positions in 
all parts of the United States. For application-form 
and particulars apply at once to 


DARTMOUTH BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
529 d HANOVER, N. H. 


WE HAVE CALLS FOR 


A number of thoroughly qualified and experienced 
teachers, The inexperienced or incapable will save 
valuable time by making applieation to such Bureaus 
as want from 500 to 5000 teachers at once. We shall be 
satisfied if wecan get enough good applicants to fill 
vacancies. We believe that a Teachers’ Agency can be 
honestly conducted and be successful, and the favors 
which we have received in the past warrant us in saying 
that such frankness and honesty are appreciated by 
both schools and teachers. 

J RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 

- 110 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass, 
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THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr 0. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 48 
Rome, GA., MAROg 10, 1885, 


Daring the 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 
him. L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. 

agency, WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
look this . 8. 8. . » 

513 oe Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


EsTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Bureau. 


1613 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 
RS. , POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 
D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 


1. Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without charge. 

2 Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 

lank circnlar sen’ nest. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 
16 Astor Place, New YORK, 

N.B. -We have now on our books a large number of 

“ calls fur teachers ” at good salaries. 521 tf 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 

If you have Scnool Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for bog re* may 
osen. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 

Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c, in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders fer cheap School Books to 


BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
489 CHICAGO, ILL. 


O. FELL, Sec’y. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE, 

A valuable school property in Gambier, O. Noted 
for beauty atid healthfulness ; great demand for girls 
school tn Ohio; 13 acres of ground ; rare opportunity 
for establishing a successful church school for girls. 
SOsEBMERHORN & CO,, 7 East léth St., N.Y, 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., $1.00, 

Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


580 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


two years I have had occasion to 


me any 
Good !!! 
Until I tried two bottles of your Hop Bitters, 
and to my surprise I am as well to-day as ever 
} 
3 
r 
| 
| 
| 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
om the system, 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. arr 
3 4 
artist chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1 ; half = | 
merit, credi brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
address, visiti iploma, birthday, easter, friendship, remembrance. ) 
5,10, » and new year, scripture and gift cards at | 
hot care to order dozen. Large set samples We. If you do 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No. 7. 


136 
’ 
Ayes, 15— Nays, 0! MACMILLAN & 00-8 THE AMERICAN MALE CHOIR. 
etic eces, 


Appleton’s Series of Readers 


(INCLUDING THE NEW INTRODUCTORY FOURTH) 


was Unanimously Adopted as the Exclusive Text-Books 


of Reading in 


the Public Schools of the 


CITY OF CHICAGO. 


This is one of the many indications of the popularity of Appleton’s Readers among the most progressive 


schools of the country. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 


A Book Showing How to Teach. : 
Teachers’ Manual of Discipline and Instruction. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Adopted e Board of Education of City of New York for the use of every 
eacher in the Public Schools under its 
This manual — ~ ely bound in cloth intwo 12mo volumes,—one ior mary and one for 
Grades,—is a thoroug by prastionl work, contains © most approved method cf teaching every subject in the 
or 


Course of Study for the public schools of New Y 
ly arranged, in relation to the teacher’s work 


J. 8. BA 


practical 
educational! in purpose. Based the advanced and tested 
day, tis book a guide oF aw assuatant teachers ev here. In graded and in ungrad 


itcontains a fund of valuable information, 
:n is to be found ip any book similar in character or 

theories of the best educational autborities of the 
ed schoo!s it ie equally 


K, Publisher, 55 CeparR Srrext, New Yoré City. 


Both books sent to one address on receipt 


PRIMARY MANUAL, $1.00 
GBAUMAB, 1.35 of $2.00, 
I have carefully examined the Manual of Instruction for both and Grammar Grades, and 


think it an able an 


Teachers’ 
work, which will be found an invaluable assistant to all teachers, and particulars, 
I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers througb- 


to those ny ad the profession of teaching. : 
nited States. THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normal Coilege, 


out the 
New York, July 2, 1884. 


Leckyer’s Elem. us ~ ae By J. H. TENNEY. a com . who has great 
Catalogue sent free on this style, his fo 


Educational 
15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. 


ker 
THOS. NELSON SON, social singibg circles will find in it Sacred and 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CO 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo,cl., $1.75 | Price in Boards $1, or $9, per doz. Paper 80 cts. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. ge 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. ciote, SONGS. patriotic’ 
y the increase and energy of organiz 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. | typified b ations, 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. — 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. Memorial Songs, and in fact the choicest of all that 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf (without bitterness) awaken memories of the great war. 
very famliy should havea copy. Choruses are for 

paniment for Piano 


THE P RANG EDUCATIONAL 00., Male Voices, and there is an accom 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN or Organ. 

DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Price 50 Cents, 
fext-Books ef Art Edu- The greatest success 
a = Se at Drawing used in the lead- COLLEGE SONGS. of the kind. A large 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider | number o am | stadents’ songs, with the true college 
option than all other systems united. vim to them, an inclading the favorite popular songs 


‘ ‘ 
Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. co oa , as Pay “My Bonny,” “ Solomon 


Intended to be used as aids for Object-Teaching. 
Prang’s Nat'l. History Series for Children. Price 50 Cents. 
Any book mailed for Retail Price, 


Intended to be used for Supplementary ae 
Praug’s Trades and Occupations. Splendidly 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
SEND TO 


Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 
University Publishing Co. 


The STUDENT’S 
MYTHOLOGY. 
By C. A. WHITE, 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the use of Schools and Academies, 

The Student's a nym | is a practical work, prepared by 
an experienced teacher, and designed for pupils who have not 
yet entered, or who, like the greater number of those attending 
our schools and academies, are not toenter upon areguiar 
classical course. New edition now ready. A hastoemmp 2me 
volume, 515 pp., 1. Copies sent post-free for 
ae. with a view to introduction in school or college, 


for - 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUB. 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 

I. SCHOOL EDITION, in volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents In 
paper covers. 

It, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half.calf, $60.00. 

For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 0. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 


AMERICAN SOHOOL BOOK 6O., 

sT. LOUIS, MO 
SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO.. .... § .25 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KKEPING..  .65 
CURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS,. 
NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... 


UTLINES OF ENGLING HISTORY....... .70 
TZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


Catalogues seni on application. 491 az 
FouRTM THOUSAND! 
Battles « American Revolution. 
(17768 1781.) 
HISTORICAL AND MILITARY CRITICISM, WITH TO- 
POGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION. 
By Hewey B. Cagkeineron, M.A.,LL D., Col. U. 8. A. 
*,* A valuable work of reference for every teacher 


or history. 


ll & 113 William St., NEW YORE. 
Boston Foreign Bookstore, 
144 Tremont Street, 
Between West St. and Temple Place, 
AGENCY FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
MENSBY HOLT, & CO., New Work, 


E. STEIGER & CO., New York, 
Prefessor SAUVEUR. 


Large stock of Imported and American Editions 
Books in Foreign Languages. - 
Sele Agency for the U.S. of HACHETT 
& ©0608" London Publications. 


Catalogues on application. 
582 h 


CARL SCHOENHOF. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
Bade NEW YORK. 
mdersen’s Histories and Hist’ 
meon’s w rit 
Keetel’s Preuch Course; 


Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En-| Ra 


lish and Higher Lesse 
Hutchison’s ra ama ~ 
J.D. WILLIAMS, 4gt. H. i SMI 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2% FranklinfSt., Boston. 


JOHNSON'S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA. 


THE BREST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 


THOROUGHLY NEW and OXIGINAL! 


A work especially adapted to the Family, School, and 
Office. Far superior to any work of the kind ever is 
sued; containivg 1,600 pages ; new and beautiful en- 
gravings ; copper plate maps of each State and the for- 
eign countries ; interest and statistical tables ; colored 
charts, ete. it has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant 
Editers, with contributions from eminent scholars in 
all parts of the world. The names of the writers are 
appended to their articles, a feature peculiar to our 
works alone. Itis later than any Cyclopzdia published. 
Territory is fast being allotted. Canvassers are makin 
big money in all sections. Secure field and outfit 
once, By subscription. Complete in two volumes. 

Address A.J. JOHNSON & CO. 
ii Great Jones St., New Vork. 
BE. B. FAIRCHILD, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTE.—The first edition is almost gone and the sale o 


will doubtless far surpass that of any Cyclopedia ever 
published. Over 300 agencies est blished. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


‘COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 628 Chestnut St. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. 

@usiness-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

New Grammars. | 16 Bromfield 8t. 
WELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 

WAGAR'S Mathematics. 

SERARD’S New U. 8 History. 

BOODRICH'S Child's History. | 

ROYSE’S American Literature, 

English Literature. 

iPPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave 

>4RKER’S Arithmetical Orarts.| CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONA 
Westiake’s How to Write 
Westiake’s Commen School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
uab’s Normal Speliers. 
aniline 
Unriva a 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Petersen’s Science. 808 eow 


COURSE OF READING 


FOR 1885-1886. 


REQUIRED READINCS.-— PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


& 
805 Breadway, New York. 


AND JAMES P. MAGEE 


38 Bromfeld St., Boston, 


HISTORY 4 LITERATURE. 


Barnes Uistory of Rome. By J. Dorman Steele. 
Lats Conese in Be 
Wilkinson, D.D. (not required to be by 


the classes of and ’87) ....... ........... 1,00 
College Course in English, By W. C. Wilkin- 
A Day in Ancient liome, By 8. Shumway... 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Political Economy. By George M. 


Steele, LL.D. .60| Human Nature, By Lyman Abbott, D D. Paper. .20 


GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


from an English Garden. Robert 


Tue CHAUTAUQUAN.... ....... 1,50 


The Bible in the XIXth Century. By L. T. Town- 
In His Name. By Edward Everett dale. Paver 30 
Total cost to memmbers,....... $5.50 


Obauteuqua Spare-Minute Course,—Course No.1 embraces 21 Home Co Beries Tracts 
Text Booka. Each 


dollar. A certifitate is given for the 


Nos. 2, 3, and 4 embrace 2 Home College Series 
tending of each 


P ‘a Color Chart. For teaching Color io 
"Primesy Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu’s of { Prang’s Schoo! Pencils, 
School Compasses, 
PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY 19 Murray St., New York, 
For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GROGRAPHIxs 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 1 Park Street, BOSTON. | LATIN 
ALG 
Stone’s History of England. 
ORTER & COATES 
Superintendent 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH MAPS, &c. PHILADELPHIA,’ 
This work is prepared with great care, in the lightot| '4 & 16 PRAOTIOAL SyavEy OF PENMANSIIIP. 
a long experience as a teacher of the subject, and will | Astor Place, BUCKW ERS. 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the ALTER’S SPELLERS, 
countey written in a style tointerest the pupil in the; §RW YORK. RAUB’S ARITHMETIOS. 
main historical events without wearyirg with a SHARPLES®’ ALGEBRAS. 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. BAUBS LA METRY & TRIGONOM,. 
It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 32 NGUAGE SERIES. 
Schools of Boston, Springfield. Taunton, Gloucester, ar DUNGLISON’S PHYSIOLOGY, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Eastor ; Malden, Hawley St, ah ES” POPULAR SPEAKERS. 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portldad, Me.; AIR’S RHETORIC. 
Meriden, Conn; Exeter and Rochester, N. H.; Batta- BOSTON. SOCIAL SCIENOR. 
via, N. ¥.; Denver, Col. ; Minneapolis, Minn. ; Grand DI } ¥ 8 POLITICAL ROONOMY. 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Salem and Fra- OKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
mingbam State Normal Schools, etc., ete. LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
ucators will do well to examine this book. 109 BONNTOASTLE’S MENSURATION. 
S18 


pee copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c, Wabash Ave., | ELDER ORST’S BLOW PIPE Aan 


espondence is invited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Pablishers, CHICAGO. | 


23 Hawley Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


Table-Book. 
Word-Primer. 
Word-Book 
Grammar Blanks. 
Etymological Blank. 
Spelling Blank. 

Note Book. 

Composition Blank. 
School Diary. 

Walters’ Lessons in Music. 
Green’s Class Record. 


All the Books and Blanks recognized by Teachers 


tint, with epecimen pages, mailed on application CLARKE & CO., Publishers, 
New Torx. 


to the publishers. 


School Room Wall Maps 


Hart’s German Classics Students. 

(4 vols. —) 81.00 and $1.35 
Putnam’s of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $235 
The | Soctence Series (30 vols.), -75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.235 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. En . 4 
Godwin’s Oyolo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 8c 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 65 vols., each -50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schoois, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Classical Dic -75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sc 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, isthetics, and 
Sturtevant’s Eoonomics. 1.75 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Successor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 


School Stationery, 
32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Correspondence 


| 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, Liberal discounts made, solicited. 
418 15 Bromfield St... Bester. Addreas as above. 806 tf eow 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 


Crry Hatt, 

How. E. Wurre,— SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 23, 1885. 

Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 
Lessons in Number.” In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
the best features of the wor that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate. 


Very respectfully, A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITES ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 
Copy for examination wthi a view to first introduction, by mail, postpaid, 60 ots. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ed. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. Cincinnati and New York. 


C, FP. H. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 
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hadbourne’s Natural 1.50 
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